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NOTES AND STUDIES 


LA TRADITION MANUSCRITE DE LA COR- 
RESPONDANCE DE SAINT BASILE 
(suite). 


CuHaPITRE IV 


LES RAPPORTS MUTUELS DES DEUX EMBRANCHEMENTS A ET B 


Nous avons considéré jusqu’ici les manuserits, soit isolément, soit 
groupés en familles, et nous avons reconnu que les familles de l’em- 
branchement A étaient toutes issues d’un ancétre dont l’ordre était 
celui de la famille Aa, tandis que les familles de l’embranchement B 
se rattachaient toutes 4 un archétype de l’ordre Bz. Ges résultats nous 
ont été fournis presque exclusivement par la comparaison des ordres de 
succession des lettres de la correspondance, d’abord entre les manuscrits 
d’une méme famille, puis entre les diverses familles d'un méme em- 
branchement. I] reste maintenant 4 examiner si Aa et Bz sont absolu- 
ment irréductibles. Nous appliquerons encore la méthode qui nous 
a donné jusqu’ici des résultats satisfaisants. Nous comparerons entre 
eux les ordres Aa et Bz dans un tableau général que nous commenterons 
ensuite, pour en tirer les conclusions qu’il comporte. A priori il n’est 
pas vraisemblable que la correspondance de S. Basile ait été publiée 
d’abord en deux exemplaires donnant deux ordres indépendants aux- 
quels il y aurait lieu de rattacher respectivement nos deux embranche- 
ments. Selon toute probabilité il s’est formé d’abord un corpus unique 
de cette correspondance par développement d’un premier noyau qui 
s'est enflé avec le temps, ancétre vénérable de nos deux embranche- 
ments. Mais avant d’aborder ce probléme, il y a lieu de liquider le 
groupe des lettres sans adresse, 4 peu prés identique dans tous les 
manuscrits qui le contiennent et décelant par 12 méme une source 
commune. 
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§ I. Le groupe des lettres sans adresse (dveriypado) et leur 
source commune. 


Ce groupe est formé en majorité d’dveriypado: émucroAai, mais non 
pas exclusivement, de méme que toutes les lettres de S. Basile sans 
destinataire connu n’y figurent pas. Celles-ci sont 45 en tout, tandis 
que notre groupe n’en contient que 38. Par rapport 4 notre section, 
les manuscrits se partagent en deux classes. Les uns la donnent plus 
ou moins complete, dans un ordre identique. Les autres |’ignorent en 
tant que groupe spécial, bien qu’ils en contiennent, a différentes places, 
un plus ou moins grand nombre de piéces. Par exemple, la famille Aa 
nous donne les lettres 103 157 158 168 290 257 60 59 47 15, 
mais elle ignore les dver‘ypado. du groupe que nous étudions.’ Non 
pas toutes cependant, car elle connait 330 et 332, deux petits billets 
insignifiants quant a leur objet, mais d’un raffinement sophistique rare. 
Nous citons 330 comme exemple, puisque c’est un tout petit morceau 
d’anthologie instructif du point de vue qui nous occupe: “Or ce GiAG, 
ols émurtéhAw pabe. Ste pe puceis, ols owas eyvwv. ypade Se kay Tod 
Aourod, kaAdpw kal péAave kat Bpaxel xdpry piroivras Pav. 332 est du 
méme genre. La famille Aa hospitalise ces deux dveriypado: & Vex- 
clusion des 36 autres du groupe, & cause des mignardises de l’expres- 
sion. Elle reste fidéle & l’esprit qui guidait Grégoire de Nazianze 
lorsqu’il envoyait des modéles littéraires 4 Nicobule. 

Au surplus notre recueil contient aussi des lettres munies de leur 
adresse. Telles sont: 93 ad Caesariam patriciam; 103 Satalensibus 
(cette lettre figure ici d’ailleurs & titre d’dveriypagos: la famille Aa, qui 
la donne aussi, mais 4 une autre place (vol. xxi p. 297 supra), nous fait 
connaitre les vrais destinataires) ; 1577 Antiocho, 158 Antiocho, 168 An- 
tiocho exsulanti—trois pitces de maigre contenu ; 290 Nectario ; 215 
Dorotheo presbytero ; 257 ad monachos ab Arianis vexatos ; 60 Gregorio 
patruo, 59 eidem ; 47 Gregorio sodali (en réalité de Grégoire, ptre de 
Grégoire de Nazianze) ; 166 Eusebio episcopo Samosatorum, 167 eidem ”; 
280 Modesto praefecto; 115 ad Simpliciam haereticam, insérée par 
certains mss. (p. ex. le Mediceus 1v 14 [F]) dans la correspondance de 
S. Grégoire de Nazianze ; 40 Julianus Basilio, 41 Basilius Juliano. 

Les 38 lettres ‘Sine inscriptione’ forment un tout avec celles qui 


1 Deux manuscrits de Aa donnent le groupe des dvemiypapa. Ce sont Vatic. 434 
et Parisinus 334 S. de la main d’un continuateur. 

2 Ces deux derniéres lettres sont de Grégoire de Nazianze, comme le notent les 
Mauristes. C’est pourquoi elles n’ont pas été insérées a leur vraie place par les 
manuscrits qui classent les lettres d’aprés les correspondants. Si ces deux lettres 
avaient trouvé place dans le corpus basilien primitif, elles auraient été adjointes aux 
autres lettres adressées par Basile 4 Eusébe de Samosate. 
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précédent, et ce tout se présente avec une méme suite plus ou moins 
complete dans les manuscrits oi il figure. Le tableau X mettra en 
relief cette concordance entre familles d’embranchement différent. 
Mais outre l’argument tiré de l’ordre de succession, nous avons encore 
une autre raison qui nous induit 4 admettre une méme source pour 
tous les mss. relativement 4 cette catégorie. En général A et B 
different dans le libellé des adresses. Or pour notre série les libellés 
des suscriptions sont identiques, ainsi que nous avons pu le vérifier 
dans quatre manuscrits, savoir: Coislin 237 (C), Parisinus roz1 S (S), 
Estensis (E), et Parisinus 334 S. Nous allons nous contenter de 
quelques exemples : 
78 dveriypados trp "EAmdiov 


273 _— mept “Hpa 
315 — irép avyyevois 
318 — irép marpwrov 
326 _- émi vovberia 
327 _ éri mapakAnoe 
285 _ eri tH THS éxxAnoias Tpooracia 
289 —_ TEpl YUVALKOS KaTaTrOvOUpPEVNS 
168 — *Avruxw tpecButépw ddeAGida, cvvovte év éLopia 
47 — Tpnyopiy éraipw repi THs Koiunoews EioeBiov tov ém- 


oKoTov Kal Ore Exer Tpd dPOadrpéay Tov cis ExvoxomHy émiTHdeiov. 

Cette maniére d’indiquer le sujet de la lettre est courante dans A, 
inouie dans B. Or dans la catégorie que nous étudions elle est 
constante dans B comme dans A. 

Nous avons donc isolé tout un groupe de lettres pour lequel tous les 
manuscrits qui le contiennent remontent 4 une source unique. Quelle 
est cette source? Nous supposons, bien que la preuve nous fasse 
défaut, que la section des dveriypapo: a été extraite d’un recueil de 
lettres de S. Grégoire de Nazianze, et cela 4 une date relativement 
récente. Nous savons que la correspondance de S. Grégoire et celle 
de S. Basile ont eu une fortune commune dans la tradition manuscrite. 
Trés souvent elles étaient réunies en un méme volume, comme nous 
avons eu l’occasion de le signaler au chapitre 1°", et mainte confusion 
d’attribution s’est produite de ce fait. Ainsi les lettres 166 et 167, qui 
sont de S. Grégoire, figurent dans la section que nous étudions. 
Pareillement 47 a df étre insérée d’abord dans les recueils de 
S. Grégoire ou elle est tout & fait & sa place. De fait le Parisinus 506 
la donne parmi les lettres de S. Grégoire. De méme 115 est attribuée 
alternativement aux deux docteurs par les manuscrits. Les deux 
lettres 330 et 332, bien qu’adjugées 4 S. Basile, sont tout 4 fait dans 
la maniére apprétée de S. Grégoire. Certains mss., ceux de la famille 
Aa, avaient déja restitué 4S. Basile quelques-unes de ces lettres (ainsi 
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168 157 158 290 257 60 59). D’autres copistes sont allés plus loin 
et lui ont adjugé la section entitre que nous étudions. 

Quoi qu'il en soit de cette opinion, il reste acquis que pour la 
section des dver‘ypado: la tradition est unique, et que les variantes 
fournies par les divers manuscrits, dans la mesure oi: l’on peut en juger 
par l’apparat des Mauristes, n’accusent pas des courants bien distincts. 
Le tableau suivant fera saisir la concordance des mss. relativement a 
l’ordre des lettres étudiées ici. 


TABLEAU X 
Bo Bz Ab Ac Aa 


Ed. Bénéd.| CAM | F | Vat. | Vat. 
et Migne 713 | 435 434 
283 SC om. tr. tr. om. om, 
296 “— tr. 
297 | tr, | om, 
10 tr. 
10 om. tr. om. om. 
93 om, om. 
103 om. r tr. tr. tr. tr, 
87 tr. tr. tr. tr. 
7 


273 
275 
31 
31 om. om, 
316 
7° tr. 319 320 om. 

7O 

319 om. om. 
320 
317 
322 
326 


E 
Marc. 79 


Paris 1021S 


—s en, 
Vat. | Paris 334S 
Paris 967 

















30 om. mut, E om. 
117 | mut. E 
298 mut, E 


155 mut, E 
213 mut, E 


28 om. | 
28 ' mut. E 
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Bo Bz Ab Ac Aa 
- a, 
Ed. Bénéd.| CAM | F | Vat. | Vat. E Paris 1021S Vat. | Paris 3 3345 
et Migne | 713 | 435 | Marc. 79 | Paris 967 434 
307 , tr. om, 
37 
289 om. E 
330 om. om. E tr. tr. om, 
332 om, tr. tr. tr. om, 
168 tr. tr. tr. tr. tr. 
156 bis 
15 tr. tr. tr. tr. tr. 
15 tr. tr. tr. tr, tr, 
290 tr. tr. tr. tr. tr. 
215 tr, om, E om. om. om. 
737 om, tr. tr. tr. tr. 
oO tr. tr. ir. tr om, 
= tr, tr. tr. tr. om. 
42 tr. om. tr. om. tr. om. 
16 om. om. | om. E om, om. om. 
167 om. | om. E om, om. om. 
280 tr. tr. ir. tr. tr. om. tr. 
a om.M om, om. om, om, om. om. 
2 om.M om, om. om, om, om. om. 
om.M om. om. om, om. om. om. 
Lib. 1226 |om.CM om. om. om, | om. E om, om. om. 
1227 |om.CM om. om. om. | om. E om, om. om, 
1228 |om.CM om. om. om,| om. E om. om, om. 
G.Naz.136|0m.CM om, om. om. om. om. om. om. 
at om. CM om, om. om. om. om. om, 
115 om. om. tr. om, E tr. om. 
G. Nys. 25 |om.CM om. om. om.| om.E om. om. om, 
40 irnCA «tr. tr. tr. om, ir, 
41 ir.CA itr. om. ir. om, tr. 


§ I. L’ordre Aa et l’ordre Bz comparés entre eux. 


Nous prendrons pour base du tableau qui suit l’ordre Bz tel qu'il 
résulte du Vaticanus 435 complété 4 la fin par le Berolinensis 23. 
Car nous avons découvert, en comparant le Vaticanus 435 avec le 
Parisinus 1020 S (ordre Bx), que le Vaticanus 435 avait une lacune 
susceptible d’étre comblée par le Berolinensis 23. L’ordre Bz, tel 
qu’il se présente dans notre tableau, est donc une restauration que 
nous croyons légitime. I] s’agit d’atteindre cet ordre dans son état 
le plus complet. Nous ne prétendons pas arriver 4 une restitution 
absolument exacte de l’archétype Bz, mais il nous importe de le 
restaurer avec une fidélité approchante pour que la comparaison de Bz 


avec Aa nous laisse le moins de résidus possible. Bien entendu, en 


1 Pseudo-Apollinaire BaciAeos "Awodwapiy, "Ebdefaynv... 
? Tepi rod owparos tov Kupiov. 

® TIpds rods pip dexopévous 7d dpoovaior. 

‘ Bas. Hom. (Migne P. G. 31 coll. 1488-1496). 

5 Grég. Nyss. ep. 2 (Migne P. G. 46 coll. 1009-1016), 


a 
t 
: 


Cape A ge Dee 
a8 J 


eae 


asia ence ite os vee! aes 
Prat Aa ROP ae eee ee 


ee ers 
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prenant Bz pour base de cette comparaison, nous ne préjugeons en rien 
lantériorité de cet ordre sur l’ordre Aa, en supposant que |’un soit issu 
de l’autre. Nous avons choisi cette marche uniquement parce que les 
manuscrits Bz nous donnent un total de lettres plus considérable que 
les manuscrits Aa. Simple raison de commodité. Le Patmius 57 
nous servira de représentant pour la famille Aa. Chaque colonne 
donnera donc la suite naturelle de Bz, et en regard de chaque lettre 
des manuscrits Bz, désignée par son numéro dans I’édition des 
Mauristes, nous noterons au moyen de la numérotation en lettres 
grecques la place qu’elle occupe dans le Patmius 57. Pour interpréter 
notre tableau comme il convient, il ne faudra pas limiter son attention 
aux séries absolument concordantes, il faudra aussi tenir compte des 
cas ou l’accord n’est qu’approximatif, et comporte quelques menues 
interversions, quelques enclaves plus ou moins étendues interrompant 
la série dans Aa. Surtout il faudra se souvenir que les variantes 
peuvent tout aussi bien étre imputables 4 Bz qu’a Aa. Si ce dernier 
ordre était 4 la base du tableau, ce serait Bz qui semblerait avoir 
modifié l’ordre Aa." 
TasLeau XI 








Bo Bz Aa | Bo Bz Aa | Bo Bz Aa 
I 14 om. | 25 251 pte’ | 113 224 pra’ 

3 G.Naz.114 om. | 26 99 pGa’ | 40 135 prs’ 

4 2 y | 27 203 mB’ | 195 271 pia’ 
6 9 e | 28 207 pe’ | 122 jo. 123 pes” 
7 4 B| 29 5 «| 123 262 ptt” 
8 13 pre’ | 30 6 wa’ | 134 57 vn 
9 211 pry | 31 = 30. 24 £0 | 135 154 oy 
10 12 pwd’ | 32 24 o | 136 164 08’ 
II 3 pén’ | 39 140 e’ | 140 197 Ae 
12 10. I a’ | 45 29 oa’ | 190 7 pv’ 
13 40 [Vo0f'}? | 56 139 = pw#'B’ | 349 6o of” 
14 41 [Vooy]| 65 219 fa’ | 139 252 pe’ 
5° 19 pve’ | 57 82 py’ | 223 194 pas’ 
15 58 oe’ | 90 28 po’ | 114 60, 212 pal 
16 295 avd’ | 95 54 m5’ | 267 299 ps’ 
17 16 avn’ | 98 244 nm’ | 196 84 p 
18 259 vl} 99 40.250 pos” | 257 94 ~— par’ 
19 226 pot’ | 112 223 vJ’ | gl 63 pay’ 
{a1i4 102 puo'* | 126 323 vp’ | 251 187 paa’ 
[22]* 20. 302 pmt’ | 242 65 on’ | 271 304 vo 
23 269 eB’ | 350 59 pon’ | 273 147 vy’ 
20 62 pf’ | 66 156 pre’ | 197 276 pin’ 
24 51 mwa’ | 222 134 py’ | 277 152 ppe’® 


1 [Since I am for my part convinced that Bz is the latest and not the earliest 
family of the B group, I have added the Bo order in the left or outside column, 
taken from Table V supra: see vol. xxii pp. 105-114.] 

2 Voir la liste du contenu du Marcianus 61 (V) @ 1a fin (vol. xxi p. 26). 

8 [Note that Coislin 237 (C) agrees with Bz in placing here 19: see l.c. p. 106.] 

4 [In giving here epp. 102 302 Bz agrees with Bu, and with F and Vat. 713 of 
Bo: see p. 106, For no. 144 (ppd’) of Aa see vol. xxi p. 295 col. 6 supra.) 

5 Le Patmius 57 a subi une mutilation : voir vol. xxi p. 295 col. 5. 
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TABLEAU XI (suite) 





Bo Bz Aa| Bo Bz Aa | Bo Bz Aa 
265 70. 277 éy'| 188 105 pee’! O7 ov 
67 100 pn’| 202 279 AS” | 68 x ae 
258 I pd’ 92 120. 210 wT’ | 69 30 0 
259* 5 va'| 293 173 s’| 70 162 pu’ 
260 328 pAB’| 233 90 Ag} 71 170. 98 pan! 
261 118 péT’| 145 161 oa’| 72 241 ppe’ 
224 208 Gv} 146 176 ob’) 73 138 v 
164 260 pva’| 147 Ig! op’) 74 27 1 
279 III Ay’ | 148 150 vn’ | 75 182 om. 
280 104 poy’! 149 231 oy'| 88 31 wy’ 
281 80, 110 poa’| 150 202 o8'| 89 146 1’ 
47 300 pea’! 151 200 ae | 343 168 te’ 
226 163 pv! 295 sz30. 10 o6’| 344 157 ‘9’ 
198 148 prt} 1652 341 en | 345 158 if 
283 272 &5"| 176 337 «| 50 180. 227 py 
284 96 pB’| 177 338 we’) 51 228 pp’ 
227 20 pag} 178 339 KT’! 346 290 ove’ 
229 151 pH! 179 340 wl) 237 gI of’ 
285 180 py | 174 356 om.| 34 240 ofa’ 
262 116 pm | 166 335 «B’| 101 258 of’ 
286 go. 76 pa’) 231 261 £B’| 234 243 pr’ 
33 om.| 116 131 paB’| 61 66 Ay’ 
245 193 pae’| 203 140. 179 péB’| 62 67 pro’ 
58 80 Av | 243 97 oB’| 205 281 pop’ 
59 61 Ap’ 115 of’| 288 190. 197 po’ 
127 po’) 157 236 py | 276 178 Ge’ 
138 68 pod'| 239 92 pid’ | 289 32 <4 
282 280 Ag’ 128 o’| 52 26 £3’ 
264 324 pry} 38 130 oa’|} = 35 229 év 
199 149 pr’ | (354)® 64 pa’! 36 230 én’ 
275 100. 75 pta 48 101 of’| 189 1894 ay 
200 714 pé’'| 60 69 pSP’| 191 71 om.5 
268 313 v’| 132 0. 113 oug’| 167 349 ad’ 
263 325 po’| 133 114 opn’| 168 350 ae’ 
228 aI p§@’| 130 205 opl’| 169 200. 351 as’ 
115 265 pm’) 55 206 on | 170 352 at’ 
102 245 06} 63 133 eGy'| 171 353 on’ 
85 34 ¢ | 244 292 ov’) 172 354 a8’ 
86 268 wa’| 144 159 ova’| 182 347 oxa’ 
87 145 px’! 290 172 ovB’| 183 348 op’ 
4. sz10,. 160 pua’! 109 81 pif’ | 206 86 cnn’ 
292 52 pey'| 110 79 ovy| 76 183 on’ 
117 214 om.| 49 160. 301 mwe’| III 119 ply’ 
96 291 ty’ | 100 216 pGe’| 207 72 ore’ 
77 48 pl 64 266 pGo’| 208 210. 225 oAS’ 
42 55 of’| 33 238 ove} 235 263 org’ 
201 112 Aa’| 204 73 ovS’| 46 25 op’ 
266 293 we | 287 192 é’| 296 283 om. 





1 (So F Vat. 713 and Bu: om. CAM: see vol. xxii p. 111.] 

2 (F has ep. 341 not as 165 but after 179 ; compare the «(’ and «7’ of Aa.] 

3 (CAM and Vat. 713 omit this letter ; see vol. xxii p. 113.] 

* [CM omit here ep. 189 : M however has it in the later addition prefixed to its 
collection : see vol, xxii pp. 110, 105.] 

5 [L however has this letter as no. A¢’ of the collection of letters of Greg. Naz.] 
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TABLEAU XI (suite) 











Bo Bz Aa | Bo Bz Aa | Bo Bz Aa 
297 296 om, | 270 8 om. | 194 170 om, 
236 242 ore’ | 54 10 om. | 193 310. I7I om. 
249 333 om. | 118 17 om, 
209! 365 om. | 153 a1 om. Berol. 23 
347 a1 om. | 154 232 om, | 247 282 tn 
93 12 ory’ | 155 248 om, | 81 95 pcs’ 
210 220. 24 orp’ | 156 190 om. | 82 141 eS’ 
211 15 om. | 37 121 mS’ | 83 198 Gn 
212 274 om. | 238 250. 254 wl | 84 237 pce’ 
103 49 om. | 246 122 nO’ | iat 85 one’ 
278 153 om. | 240 235 G | 129 284 oe’ 
104 30 om. | 106 184 * | 191 71 om. 
213 286 om, | 107 185 GB’ | 252 137 cha’ 
214 142 om. | 241 132 Gy | 253 720. 294 opp’ 
215 143 om. | 108 181 Ge’ | 348 257 v¢’ 
216 144 om. | 43 253 e | 158 233 ope 
217. 2370. 3il om. | 44 256 Go” | 159 234 ope’ 
137 165 one’ dvemiypagpoi 2 160 235 ops” 
152 201 om. | 105 298. 195 mm | 278 153 om. 
299 107 om, | 125 4 a) 8 13 pre’ 
218 10 om. | 124 j00. 45% of 119 264 off 
300 10 om. | 192 I om, | 120 267 fn’ 
219 303 om, | 250 186 pr’ | 254 222 of8" 
269 312 om, | 225 32 pay’ | 255 370. 221 ao’* 
53 18 copa’ | 224 20 Ge | 256 220 aoa’ 
220 306 om, | 272 196 Gn’ | 143 89 cop’ 
221 240. 278 om, | 291 321 pvB’* | 230 12. coy’ 
298 297 om. | 294 174 pw0 | 86 26 1a’ 


REMARQUES ET CONCLUSIONS. 


Si l'on examine avec un peu d’attention le tableau qui précéde on 
sera frappé des rencontres que présentent les deux ordres Bz et Aa. 
Elles sont si nombreuses et si importantes qu’on est amené 4 exclure 
la supposition qu’ils se soient constitués indépendamment I’un de 
l'autre. Deux hypothéses se présentent 4 l’esprit pour expliquer la 
formation de toutes ces séries concordantes. Ou bien les deux ordres 
dépendent d’un archétype commun plus ou moins différent de l’un et 
de l’autre, et dont chacun constitue un remaniement ; ou bien l'un des 
deux ordres dépend de l’autre qui lui a servi de base. Dans ce dernier 


1 (F Vat. 713 and Bu have here ep. 365: CAM omit. See vol. xxii p. 110.] 

2 Ici. se placent les aveniypapo: dans Bz, groupe étudié a part (voir tableau X 
supra) et qui manque comme tel dans les plus anciens représentants de Aa. 

3 Suivent trois homélies dans Bz (Vat. 435). * Le Patm. 57 a subi une 
mutilation, voir vol. xxi p. 119 col. 5 (pv’), ib. p. 121 col. b (go’ aoa’), 

5 [According to my view the explanation may be a different one according as the 
Bz order is the same as the order of the other families of the B group, or no. For 
if Bz is a late development it may also be a conflate one, i.e. it may have grafted 
elements borrowed from A on to the B stock. Therefore I have noted, in each 
group of the resemblances that follow, whether it is the whole B order, or only 
the Bz order, which is in question. C.H. T.] 
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cas Bz est une édition revue et notablement augmentée de Aa, ou Aa 
est une sorte de florilége trés étendu, extrait de Bz, Examinons les 
faits de plus pres. 


B (Bo, Bz) Aa 
2 T'pryopiw éraipwy y 
9 Magipy droosdy e 
4 "Odvprria a4 B 

13 TO aird pre 

211 76 aire pry 
12 TO aire pre 
3 Kavddidvw péy 
I Eviorabiw proodpy a’ 


Les lettres 2 9 4 13 12 3 1 dénoncent le bel esprit que S. Basile 
était encore 4 son retour d’Athénes, dans la période ot, tout féru de 
ses auteurs classiques, il abondait en réminiscences d’Homére (ep. 1), 
de Platon (ep. I domep te Opéupa OardAG wpoderxvypevw Erdpevos cf. 
Phédre 230 D.. . domep yap of ra rewavra Opéupata Oaddov 4 Twa 
Kaprov mpoceiovres ayovo.), de Démosthéne (ep. 3), mais ot tout en 
soignant sa prose (ep. 2, ep. 4, ep. 14 qui est la premitre dans B) il se 
décidait pour la vie solitaire, la lecture des Ecritures (ep. 2) et des 
auteurs chrétiens (ep. 9, jugement sur Denys d’Alexandrie). Elles 
sont en outre chronologiquement liées. Si, comme on l|’admet assez 
généralement, la correspondance de S. Basile a été pour la premitre 
fois réunie en totalité ou en partie par son ami S. Grégoire de Nazianze,' 
en vue de fournir 4 Nicobule de bons mod?les pour former un rhéteur 
(7 . . . degdv cis Adyous”), les lettres ci-dessus étaient assez dignes 
d’inaugurer le recueil. Toujours est-il que quelques-unes parmi ces 
lettres ouvrent l’ordre Aa, comme l'ordre B. Seulement nous sentons 
poindre dans B une autre préoccupation, qui est celle de grouper les lettres 
par correspondants. Sans doute B est loin de réaliser ce programme 
dans son intégrité—Ja famille Bx (vol. xxii p. 127) ira plus loin dans 
ce sens — et on le prend trés souvent en flagrant délit d’inconséquence. 
Mais enfin ce point de vue se trouve déja dans B, et nous le constatons 
dés le début, puisque, rencontrant le nom d’Olympios, l’auteur de l’ordre 
B éprouve le besoin de rapprocher les lettres qui l’ont en suscription, 
qui sont dans nos éditions au nombre de cing. Seulement il en oublie 
une, 131, qui figurera plus loin au numéro 116 Bo, 136 Bz. Mais nous 
croyons que, si l’un des deux ordres B et Aa repose sur l'autre, il n’est 
pas vraisemblable que ce soit Aa qui, rencontrant le petit groupe 
homogéne 4 13 211 12, l’ait modifié dans le sens qu’indique notre 
tableau ; tandis que l’inverse est possible et méme vraisemblable. 


1 Grégoire de Naz. ep. 53. 2 Grég. Naz. ep. 52. 
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B Aa 
40 ‘lovAtavis Bacireis Baciieiw cf. V.[Marc. 61] ad fin. 
41 Bacidcos ‘lovAvavé vol. xxi pp. 26, 297 


[19] Tpyyopiv éraipw pve 
Ces trois lettres continuent la série 4 caractére littéraire parmi les 
lettres de S. Basile. Non que 40 et 41 présentent un intérét quel- 
conque méme au simple point de vue stylistique. Seulement Julien 
était un grand nom dans l'histoire des lettres grecques. On comprend 
que, ces deux lettres une fois introduites dans le corpus basilien — par 
fraude ou autrement, nous n’avons pas 4 examiner ce point ici — l’auteur 
de l’ordre B ait tenu 4 les mettre en bonne place, 4 les promouvoir en 
dignité, tandis qu’elles ne sont méme pas attestées par la totalité des 
manuscrits Aa. Elles viennent tout a4 fait 4 la fin de ceux qui les 
donnent. Il conviendra de ne pas oublier cette circonstance dans 
les discussions sur l’authenticité des piéces de la correspondance. 
La lettre 19 est un pur jeu d’esprit. C’est l’ceuvre d’un jeune 
rhéteur, mise sans doute & dessein 4 cette place par l’auteur de l'ordre 
Bz (cf. C, vol. xxii p. 106). 


B Aa 
58 T'pyyopiy ddeA$6 exioxdrw o€ 
295 povalovow ove 

16 Etvopiw aiperixd ovy 


La lettre 58, faisant suite 4 la lettre 19, a été attirée 4 cette place, 
pensons-nous, par le nom méme de Grégoire, bien qu’il s’agisse dans 
un cas (19) de Grégoire de Nazianze, et dans l’autre (58) de Grégoire 
de Nysse, toujours dans l’hypothése que B n’est pas l’ordre original. 
La lettre 295 exhorte des moines 4 la vie cénobitique. S. Basile leur 
annonce qu’il leur a envoyé son cher frére comme visiteur. L’auteur 
de ordre B entend évidemment Grégoire de Nysse. C’est pourquoi 
295 figure dans cet ordre a la suite de 58. La lettre 16 n’est pas une 
lettre proprement dite, mais un fragment ou plut6t un chapitre du X® 
livre de S. Grégoire de Nysse Contra Eunom. P.G. 45, col. 828 
(cf. Fr. Diekamp dans Zheolog. Quartalschrift, t. \xxvii, 1895, p. 277- 
285). On voit donc la raison de cette petite série, et pourquoi la série 
elle-méme est rattachée 4 la lettre 19. Ajoutons que 295 et 16 se 
suivent d’assez prés dans Aa. A la vérité, dans Aa, ces deux piéces 
ne forment pas un tout homogéne avec celles qui les séparent, savoir : 
238 (NixoroAiras rperBurepos), 73 (KaAAcbéve), 53 (xpos rovs id’ éavrov 
érurxorous Gare pi xewporoveiy eri xpyjpacr). Mais elles sont assez 
voisines pour que l’auteur de l’ordre B ait eu l’idée de les réunir, en 
admettant qu’il utilisat un exemplaire de ordre Aa. On ne voit pas, au 
contraire, pourquoi l’auteur de l’ordre Aa les aurait séparées par les 
numéros ci-dessus dans le cas inverse, et éloignées de 58. 
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B Aa 
259 TadAadiw xai “Ivvoxertiw povafovew vWf 
226 trois id’ éavtov doxKyrais pot 


Ces deux lettres ont subi l’attraction de 295 dans B, étant comme 
elle adressées 4 des moines. 


B Aa 
102 rois SaraAdctor ppd 
302 rH dpoliyw Bpiowvos rapapvOytixy prl 
269 zpos TH Sudlvyov ’ApwOaiov tapapvOyrixy py 


La lettre 102 annonce aux habitants de Satala un évéque que 
S. Basile leur donne, qui lui est trés cher ainsi qu’A sa mére, et choisi 
parmi ses parents. Nous ne voyons d’autre raison 4 la présence de la 
lettre 102 dans ces parages que le voisinage, encore non immédiat, de 
58 295 16. Plus haut c’était un frére, maintenant il s’agit d’un parent. 
C’est pourquoi 102 se trouve dans l’orbite des trois lettres précédentes. 
302 et 269 se ressemblent par leur objet. On voit bien pourquoi B les 
donne ensemble, mais pourquoi les place-t-il ici? En général, du reste, 
ordre B, bien que plus cohérent que l’ordre Aa, demeure encore un 
ordre trés rudimentaire. Nous l’avons constaté en le comparant 4 Bx. 
C’est pourquoi, 4 partir d’ici, nous allons surtout examiner les séries con- 
cordantes entre Bz et Aa, sans nous attarder 4 justifier dans le détail 


Yordre Bz. Ce qui nous importe ce sont les rapports de l’ordre Bz avec 
Yordre Aa. 


Bz Aa 
247 tois NixoroXiras tpeoBurépors &v 
246 ois avrois o 
140 TH éxxAnoia ’Avtioxeias € 

29' rH éxxAnoia. "Ayxupas oa’ 


Bz insére entre deux lettres de la suite Aa (246 et 29) la lettre 140, 
consolation 4 l’église d’Antioche. Cette lettre est du méme genre que 


les deux qui précédent et que celle qui suit. Pour le reste concordance 
entre Bz et Aa. 


Bz Aa 
139 rots "AXefavdpetor pps 
219 TO Saporaréwv KAjpw éa’ 


82°’ Adavaciw ’Ade~avdpeias pry 
Bz instre 219 entre 139 et 82, parce que 219 est de méme caractére 
que 139, et 4 destinataire collectif. 


1 [These four letters are in Bo-Bu 31 32 39 45: Bz has therefore a point of con- 
tact with A, not shared by the other B families, in bringing 246 and 29g into close 
connexion with one another. ] 

2 [Bo-Bu 56 61 57: i.e. they agree with Aa in not inserting 219 between 139 
and 82.]} 
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Bz Aa 
156 Evaypiy rpeoButépw dore rv cipnvyny tpornkovTws yeverOar pre’ 
134 Iaoviw rperBurépw pry 
224 TevebAiw rpecBurépw pra 
135 Awddpw rpecBurépw pd 
271 EiceBi éraipw cvotatixy éri Kupiaxo mperButépw pra 
123 OipBixiw povafovre pis” 
262' rps rov airov pt” 


Dans ce groupe il faut noter (1°) que 224 ne fait pas partie de la série 
dans Aa: néanmoins Bz l’instre logiquement ici parmi des lettres 
adressées 4 des prétres, (2°) que l’ordre Aa est en partie interverti dans 
Bz. La lettre 156 suit dans Bz la lettre 59 (I'pyyopiw Oeiw), qui est une 
tentative de réconciliation avec Grégoire, oncle de S. Basile. La lettre 
156 traite de la paix des églises. Quant 4 271, c’est une simple lettre de 
recommandation pour un prétre, du nom de Cyriaque. On saisit assez 
la raison des interversions, et l’on ne peut douter que ce ne soit Bz qui 
modifie Aa. 


B (Bo-Bu 135, 136) Aa 
154 ‘AcxoXw povafovrt cal peo Butépw oy 
164 76 aird 0} 


Ces deux lettres font naturellement suite au groupe précédent. On 
comprend pourquoi elles sont adjointes 4 un groupe adressé 4 des prétres 
ou 4 des moines. Bz nous apparait toujours comme arrangeant |’ordre 
Aa. Mais on ne saisit pas pourquoi Bz insére entre le groupe précédent 
et les deux lettres 4 Urbicius la lettre 57 4 Méléce, évéque d’Antioche. 
Encore une inconséquence dans Bz. 


Bz Aa 
194 Zwilw prs 
212 ‘Tapiv pas’ 
Omission d’un numéro dans Bz. Concordance a cela pres. 

Bz (and Bo-Bu 145-151) Aa 
161 “Audiroxiw émuxdrw “Ixoviov (and so the whole section 

of seven letters) ca 
176 of 

191 of 
150 py 
231 oy 


1 [Except that Bo-Bu agree with Bz and Aa in connecting 123 and 262 (see 
their 122, 123), the resemblance of order is in this section between Bz only and 
Aa. It is to be noted that these agreements in order between Bz and Aa against 
Bo (Bo-Bu) generally relate to letters that are found near the end of Aa.] 

2 [Again Bz agrees against Bo-Bu with Aa. } 
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202 od 
200 f 
B complete la série amorcée dans Aa par I’insertion de deux numéros 
I9I, qui se trouve un peu plus loin dans Aa que la majorité des numéros 
ci-dessus, et 150, située assez loin du groupe dans Aa. 


Bz Aa 
292 Ilad\dadiw ov 
159 Eirarepiw xai ry Ovyarpi ova. 
172 Swhpoviw érirxdrw ov 


Concordance entre les deux ordres,' qui ne peut étre une rencontre 
de hasard. 


Bz Aa 
238 NixoroXiras rperBurépos ove 
73 Kodd\obiva avs’ 
Concordance qui ne saurait non plus étre un hasard, et qui se con- 
tinue encore par le numéro §3? qui est ov’ dans Aa, séparé, il est vrai, 
des précédents dans Bz par 192 (qui est £’ dans Aa). 
Bz Aa 
136 EioeBiv émicxorw Sapoodtwv (and similarly for the six 


letters following) pps 
30 g 
162 ppt 
98 pp” 
241 ppl 
138 re 
27 y 
182 rots tpeaBurépos Saporatwv om. 
31 EiceBwva Sapoodrwv ty 
146 érépw EioeBiw erick To 
168 76 aird ue 
157 ‘Avtioxw tperButépw us” 
158 76 aira if 


L’auteur de l’ordre Bz s’est préoccupé de réunir en une série unique 
deux groupes de lettres de l’ordre Aa, adressées soit 4 Eustbe de Samo- 
sate, soit & diverses personnes vivant 4 Samosate dans l’entourage 
d’Eustbe. Certes la liste des lettres 4 Eustbe et 4 son entourage n’est 
pas compléte dans cette série des manuscrits Bz. Il y manque 100 
(7z dans Bz) 183 (208), cette derniére portant la suscription rod:revo- 
pévors Sapocdrwv, 48 (774) 239 (qui ne se rencontre pas dans le Vat. 435) 

? (Not shared by Bo, which gives these letters as 244 144 290.] 


2 [Again an agreement between Bz and Aa not shared by Bo, which has the 
three letters as 33 204 97.] 
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127 (95) 95 (absente du Vat. 435) 141 (item) 198 (item) 237 (item) 
34 (707) 268 (708) 145 (z0g). Les manuscrits Bo-Bu compléteront 
la série. Mais si les manuscrits Bz restent & mi-chemin dans l’appli- 
cation du principe qui dans la plupart des familles a fait grouper 
ensemble toutes les lettres aux mémes correspondants ou aux personnes 
de leur entourage, il n’en est pas moins vrai que Bz réalise sur Aa un 
progrés dans ce sens. Car il est infiniment probable que Bz remanie 
ici soit ’ordre Aa, soit un ordre trés voisin de Aa. II est vrai qu'il y a 
dans Bz, par rapport & Aa, quelques interversions dont on ne saisit pas la 
raison. Par exemple on ne voit pas pourquoi Bz intercale 30 entre 136 
et 162, puisque cette suite ne lui était pas donnée dans Aa. De méme 
Bz place 138 avant 27 sans raison apparente pour nous.? Mais, malgré 
ces modifications, on reconnait la parenté des deux ordres dans la section 
étudiée ici, et l’on peut déduire de leur inspection l’antériorité de Aa ou 
d’un ordre voisin de Aa sur l’ordre Bz. 


Bz Aa 
290 Nexrapiw ov 
QI Otarepidvy érurxdry “TAAvpiwv of 
240 NixoroXiras rpecBurépos ofa 
258 "Emdaviw émioxdrw ofS 


Entre 240 et 258 se placent 45 et 103 dans Aa, lettres placées ailleurs 
dans Bz. Cette série se présente, & part ce détail, dans un ordre 
identique dans les deux familles. Rien n’imposait cet ordre 4 Bz, mais 
en revanche il n’y avait pas de raison urgente de le modifier si l’auteur 
de lordre Bz le trouvait tel dans le manuscrit qu’il utilisait. C’est pour- 
quoi il l’a conservé. C'est sur de tels exemples qu’on peut s’appuyer 
pour conclure que l’ordre Bz est dérivé de ordre Aa, ou d’un ordre trés 
voisin de l’ordre Aa.’ Nous en rencontrerons encore plusieurs. 


Bz Aa 
32 Lwdpoviy payiorpy fe 
26 Kawapiw ‘ & 
229 pods Tovs KAnpixois NixorroAews & 
230 roArrevopévors THS aiTrAs &1/ 


1 Ces quatre derniéres lettres figurent dans le supplément fourni par le Beroli- 
nensis 23. 

2 [The immediate reason of the order of Bz for items 136 30 162 98 241 138 27 
182 is that these letters find themselves in the same order in Bo-Bu, 68-75; just 
as its order for the following five items is explained by their occurrence in the 
same order in Aa. In other words the conflate character of Bz comes out well in 
this section, where it agrees in turn with Bo-Bu and with Aa. I do not doubt that 
in both cases the relation is one of dependence on the part of Bz. } 

8 [In this section Bz shows no contact with Bo. Letters which occur so late in 
Aa as ov6'-of8' will, if found at all in Bo, be found independently. But Bz must 
have exploited Aa pretty well as it now stands. } 
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I] faut noter que dans Bz g2 est précédée de 177 (Swdpoviw payiotpw 
qui est pd’ dans Aa) et 178 (’ABovpyiw = $6 dans Aa). L/’auteur de 
Yordre Bz a voulu rapprocher autant que possible l’une de l’autre deux 
lettres adressées 4 Sophronios, maitre des offices, en conséquence de quoi 
il a interverti, dans la série ci-dessus, l’ordre de Aa qui était 26 ge. 
Mais alors pourquoi rencontrons-nous 178 entre 177 et 32? II semblait 
logique d’unir sans enclave 177 et 32. Cependant une autre considéra- 
tion a prévalu. La lettre 177 recommande a Sophronios la cause 
d’Eusébe calomnié. La lettre 178 recommande le méme Eusébe 
i Aburgios, par ot l’on voit que Bz s’est constitué en vue de classer les 
lettres non seulement d’aprés leurs adresses, mais aussi d’aprés leur objet, 
et que parfois il y a conflit entre les deux crittres. L/’interversion ci- 
dessus ne peut donc infirmer ce qui a été dit sur la dépendance de Bz 
par rapport & Aa.’ 

Bz 


Aa 

189 Eiorafiw dpyuitpw oy’ 
71 Tpyyopiw éraipw om? 

349 (Suite de la correspondance de S. Basile avec Libanios, 

347-354). aw 

350 ove 
351 ous” 
352 of 
353 ou 
354 of 
347 oKa’ 
348 oxp’ 
86 70 iyepouu oKn 
183 zodrtevopévors Sapordtwv oN 
l1g Etorabiw érurxdrw pey’ 
72 “Hovxiw ore 
225 Anpuocbéve ods 
263 rots dutixois (+ od« dreordAn 5€ dans Bz) orl 
25 “Adavaciw émoxdrw Ayxvpas (+ 7pecBirepos dv dans Bz) op’ 


Noter dans la liste ci-dessus: (1°) Le cas de la lettre 71 dans Aa. 
(2°) L’absence dans cette série prise dans Bz de la lettre 355, donnée par 
Aa a la suite de 354 sous le numéro ox’, et qui manque totalement dans 
Bz. Quant 4 356, que quelques mss Aa donnent 4 la suite de 355 (voir 


1 [Comparison with Bo throws new light on the points here discussed: for Bo 
makes the two Sophronius letters, 177 and 32, follow one another without interval 
(288 289) as well as the two letters to Nicopolis, 229 and 230 (35 36). Thus Bz 
took from Bo the sequence 177 32 (but disturbed it by the insertion of 178 in 
between the two), and from Aa the sequence 32 26 229. | 

2 Inter epp. Gregorii Naz., A¢’ dans le Mediceus tvu. 7 (L). 
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vol, xxi p. 296), elle figure dans Bz sous le numéro pAz’, faisant corps 
avec une autre série de la correspondance Basile—Libanius, d’ou l’on peut 
conclure que 355 manquait dans l’ancétre de Bz, 4 moins qu’il n’y ait la 
une omission involontaire. Ce méme ancétre contenait au contraire 
356, mais sans doute dans un autre ensemble que celui que nous étudions. 
(3°) A part certains numéros de Aa que Bz a déja insérés ailleurs, le 
parallélisme trés remarquable des deux ordres. Seule la présence dans 
ce groupe de 119 fait difficulté, car rien ne semblait devoir |’y attirer. 
Il est vrai qu’elle n’est pas mieux placée dans Aa, de sorte que Bz, ayant 
omis par oubli de la rattacher au groupe Eustathe, la place ici pour la 
simple raison qu’il fallait la mettre quelque part. Bz n’est pas un ordre 
tellement conséquent qu’une telle explication soit absolument exclue.' 

A partir de 25 (cn dans Aa) mise avant 242 (cdf dans Aa), notre 
colonne Aa contient surtout les om. Il semble que l’ancétre de Bz 
devait constituer un exemplaire plus complet que nos manuscrits Aa. 
Entre 25 exclu et 121 exclu, Bz donne 36 lettres dont cinq seulement se 
retrouvent dans Aa, toutes dans les mémes parages, et avec une suite 
trés voisine de celle ot Bz les donne ; 126 et 24 sont interverties dans 
Bz, ces deux lettres étant ody oAP' dans Aa. 


Bz Aa 
121 @coddrw érurxdrw Nixorddews "Appévias pxpas 7S 
254 IeAayiw érurxdrw Aaodixeias Supias al 
122 Topeviw érvoxdrw Satadwv af 
255 Bitw érwxdrw Kappav af 
184 Etorabiw érurxdrw “Ippepias Sa’ 
185 @ecoddrw éruexdrw Bepoias 68 
132 "ABpapiw érurxorw Barvov Sy’ 
181 "Orpetw érvoxdrw Medirqvys $8 
253 Tots mperBurépors ‘Avrioxeias Se 
256 ois... ddeAdois ..."Axaxiw ‘Aeri.. . etc. Ss 


Nous nous dispenserons de commenter cet exemple. La concordance 
est absolue, elle ne peut s’expliquer par une rencontre de hasard. II 
s’agit ici de correspondants différents, de sujets différents. Rien ne 
saurait rendre compte de l’accord des deux familles que leur dépendance 
d’une source commune donnant Vordre ci-dessus. Etant donnés les 
exemples discutés jusqu’ici, nous croyons que cette source devait étre 
identique 4 la famille Aa, ou du moins trés voisine de cette famille.’ 


1 (For this series of seventeen letters Bz obviously depends, as M. Bessiéres 
says,on Aa. The series in Bo shows certain points of contact (349-354 = 167-172: 
347 348 =182, 183: 72 225=207, 208), but nothing like the continuous relation- 
ship that exists between Bz and Aa. As so often where this relationship is found, 
it is a case of letters that occur very late in the Aa order. } 

2 [In this section of ten letters an occasional parallelism can be found in Bo. 
But the Bz order here clearly depends as a whole on that of Aa, not on that of Bo.} 
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Bz Aa 
186 *Avturdtpy tyenovr pr’ 
329 Parepiv phy’ 
208 Ei\ayxiw Sf 
196 *ABovpyiw Sy 


208 196 font suite dans Aa & la série précédente (255 184 185 132 
181 253 256) dont Bz les sépare.’ 


Bz (Bo-Bu 81-84) Aa 

95 EioeBiw émoxorw Saporatwv pis’ 
I4t 7) attra EioeBin pv 
198 7 aire EioeBiw psn 
237 7 aire EioeBin pio 


Supplément & la série adressée 4 Eustbe de Samosate étudiée plus 
haut (p. 125). Ici l’accord des deux familles est complet.? 


Bz Aa 
85 mepi Tov pi) Selv Spxotw ond 
284 epi povalovrwy ro Kyvorropr oKe 


Accord des deux familles. Encore deux lettres dont la réunion ne 
saurait s’expliquer sans recourir 4 un ancétre commun aux deux 
familles.® 


Bz Aa 
294 PyoTw xai Mayvw opp 
257 pos Tovs povalovras xatarovnbévras ims tav “Apeavav vv 
233 “Apdiroxiw érurxdrw épwrycavte ope 
234 TO airé mpds GAAS Epwrnpa ope 
235 TO airg mpds GAAS épwrnpa ops” 
153 Bixropt dro trarwv om. 
13 EtoeBin émiorxdérw Yapocarwv pre 
264 Bapoy érurxdrw "Edécons off 
267 16 airé Bapoy of 
222 Xadxidevor off 
221 Bepovaious co 
220 roils avrois coa 
89 Mereriw érurxorw cof 
124 @codapw coy 


Ici la liste Bz suit l’ordre Aa avec quelques numéros pris ailleurs et 
intercalés dans cette suite, ou quelques omissions.‘ 


1 [The explanation of the insertion at least of 329 at this particular point is that 
208 is followed by 329 in Bz’s other source, Bo (224 225). ] 

2 (But as Bo and Aa agree in the order of these four letters, we cannot so far tell 
on which of his two sources Bz was here drawing. ] 

8 [Bz again draws on the later material of Aa. ] 

* [Here the Bo order throws no light on the variations of Bz from Aa. } 


VOL. XXIII. K 
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Il résulte de cette longue comparaison entre Aa et Bz que les deux 
ordres ne sont pas indépendants, mais qu’ils sont unis par un lieu de 
parenté assez étroit. La question d’antériorité a été résolue en faveur 
de Aa. Est-ce 4 dire qu’il y a filiation de l’un & l’autre, et que Bz est 
issu directement de Aa par remaniement? On peut l’admettre avec 
grande vraisemblance, bien qu’on n’en puisse fournir une preuve sans 
réplique. En tout cas on sera bien prés de la vérité en disant que 
Yarchétype auquel se rattache Bz a di confondre en grande partie son 
ordre avec l’archétype de Aa s'il ne lui était pas absolument identique. 
Seulement Bz s’est complété par des pitces qu’ignore Aa. Nous 
croyons donc que l’archétype de Bz a dfi étre un manuscrit du type Aa, 
mais plus complet que les manuscrits qui composent actuellement cette 
famille. 

Nous avions déja fait pressentir ces conclusions en parlant de l’ordre 
Aa, qui nous était apparu comme quelque chose de primitif, qui s’est 
constitué, pour ainsi dire, automatiquement, sans plan préconcu, de 
maniére 4 reproduire les caprices du récolement. Sans doute Bz est 
loin encore de la logique, mais on y saisit des velléités, des tendances 
de classement, qui supposent un copiste travaillant sur un corpus déja 
constitué. Il se peut que pour le texte des lettres Bz se montre aussi 
conservateur que Aa; mais, en ce qui concerne leur disposition, il repré- 
sente certainement un état moins archaique que Aa. 


§ III. Le papyrus de Berlin et la famille Aa. 


Au surplus nous retrouvons Aa comme base du papyrus de Berlin 
dont il nous reste 4 dire quelques mots. 

Ce papyrus (Mappe 154” der Aegyptischen Abteilung) a été découvert 
dans le Fayoum et acquis en 1879. Il a été édité une premiére fois par 
Hugo Landwehr dans le Philologus tome 43 pp. r10 et suiv. avec un fac- 
similé. Cf. Blass Zeitschrift fiir Aegyptische Sprache 1880 p. 34 et suiv. 
Réédité par Carl Schmidt et W. Schubart dans Ber/iner Klassiker-Texte : 
Altchristliche Texte en 1910.’ C'est cette derniére publication qu’il 
faut surtout consulter, car certaines erreurs de Landwehr s’y trouvent 
rectifiées. 

Il reste 3 feuilles doubles, en partie détachées, d’un codex en papyrus 
dont le format était vraisemblablement de 22 x 15.5 cm. 

Les feuillets étaient rangés comme suit: l’une des feuilles doubles 
(pages 5, 6, 7, 8) était comprise dans une seconde formée des pages 3, 4, 
9, 10; les pages 1, 2, 11, 12, détachées, entouraient les deux feuilles 
doubles. 

1 1 vol. in 4°; Berlin, Weidmann: pp. 21-37. [In that edition the papyrus is 
cited as P. 6795. ] 
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Le papyrus est de médiocre qualité. L’écriture n’est point belle, elle 
penche légérement 4 gauche. Elle se dénonce comme étant du V¢ siécle, 
ainsi que Landwehr I’a reconnu et prouvé contre Blass, qui pour des 
raisons tout extérieures datait ce papyrus du vue siécle. 

Le nombre des lettres dans la ligne est inégal. La moyenne est de 
27 230. La page comportait une moyenne de 27 lignes. L’écriture 
est brunatre; les signes, accents, esprits sont d’une main postérieure. 
La paragraphos sépare les extraits. L’orthographe est correcte. 

Les extraits sont divisés en chapitres, dont le début est indiqué chaque 
fois 4 la marge gauche par la paragraphos accompagnée du mot faor- 
A[ «éov], d’ot l’on peut induire que cette anthologie contenait des extraits 
d’autres auteurs. 

Nous distinguons six chapitres formés d’une dizaine d’extraits diffé- 
rents. Pour le détail, voir Schmidt et Schubart au vol. ci-dessus indiqué, 
PP- 34, 35- 

Les extraits sont tirés des epp. 5 6 293 150 2. Or il est possible 
avec cette liste de retrouver l’ordre original que l’auteur avait sous les 
yeux. Cet ordre était, croyons-nous, celui de notre famille Aa. 

En effet, la place qu’occupent ces lettres dans Aa est la suivante 
(d’aprés le Patm. 57): 20. 21. 47. 48.3. Les quatre premiéres lettres de 
cette liste viennent dans Aa de telle fagon que l’auteur de l’anthologie 
berlinoise cueillait ses extraits en feuilletant un exemplaire ov les lettres 
lui étaient offertes dans la suite ol Aa nous les donne. Reste la ques- 
tion de la lettre 2, qui dérange cette suite. Nous n’attachons pas 
grande importance 4 cette variante d’ordre. En effet, ce recueil de 
centons est divisé en chapitres; l’auteur ordonne ses extraits. Or la 
lettre 2, 4 S. Grégoire de Nazianze sur la vie solitaire, donne une suite 
excellente aux extraits des lettres 293 et 150. Ce sont, pour ainsi dire, 
des variations sur un méme théme. En particulier les extraits de la 
lettre 2 s’adaptent bien a l’extrait tiré de la lettre 150. ‘Ensuite de 
purifier l’ceil de l’4me, afin de pouvoir, ayant une fois fait disparaitre 
comme une chassie les ténétbres produites par l’ignorance, fixer son 
regard sur la beauté de la gloire de Dieu, j’estime que ce n’est pas une 
petite affaire, ni d’une médiocre utilité’ (éd. Bénéd. III 239 DE: PG. 
32 col. 6or BC). Quel est le moyen d’aboutir 4 un tel résultat? La 
retraite et la vie solitaire, par ot sont amorcés les extraits de l’ep. 2 xaréA- 
mov Tas év doret SuarpiBds ... et la suite (III 71 a: P. G. 32 col. 224 4). 
L’auteur de l’anthologie berlinoise agence ici son auteur, en sorte que la 
variante d’ordre qu’il nous présente avec Aa ne semble pas @étre de 
nature 4 infirmer nos conclusions. Ce qu'il y a de plus caractéristique 
dans cette suite que nous présente le papyrus de Berlin, c’est le voisi- 
nage immédiat des fragments extraits de 293 et 150, voisinage attestant 
que ces deux lettres se trouvaient relativement rapprochés dans le ms. 

K 2 
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que lauteur de l’anthologie avait sous les yeux. Or 293 et 150 se 
suivent immédiatement dans Aa. Les autres familles ont séparé ces 
deux lettres en leur assignant des places telles qu’on n’imagine pas 
auteur de l’anthologie passant de l’une 4 l’autre s’il avait eu sous les 
yeux un exemplaire des dites familles. En conséquence son recueil 
d’extraits suppose l’ordre Aa. 

Est-ce & dire que nos mss. Aa représentent exactement |’état du 
corpus primitif? Il serait excessif de le prétendre, en s’appuyant sur 
Vanthologie de Berlin. I] est assez probable qu’un premier noyau de 
lettres assez étendu a amorcé cet ordre dés lorigine, et a été complété 
ultérieurement par l’adjonction d’autres paquets de provenances diverses, 
sans plan méthodique, et au petit bonheur. En examinant la suite des 
lettres dans Aa on aboutit 4 cette conclusion que Aa précéde dans le 
temps les autres familles. Car on ne congoit pas le désordre sortant de 
Vordre, ni lincohérence postérieure 4 la systématisation, tandis que 
linverse s’impose naturellement 4 l’esprit. Le papyrus de Berlin tranche 
la question et transforme l’hypothése en certitude. 

Nous allons maintenant examiner quelques-unes des variantes signifi- 
catives fournies par le papyrus de Berlin, en les comparant aux legons 
des manuscrits telles qu’elles ont été relevées dans l’apparat de |’édition 
bénéddictine. Pour plus de détails nous renvoyons 4|’apparat minutieux 
de C. Schmidt et W. Schubart. Beaucoup de variantes sont sans portée 
(fautes d’orthographe, substitutions de particules, de préfixes, omissions 
d’articles, synonymies isolées) ; nous les négligeons ici. 


SP Pe Re = 
? a a a a i 





Les legons du papyrus de Berlin. 


MSS de Garnier et Maran ' (édition Bénédictine: Migne P. G. 32) 
[famille Aa] Vatic. 434 
Paris. 334 S. 
[famille Ab] Paris. 506 = Regius (N) 
{famille Ac] Paris. roz1 S. = Coislinianus recentior 
[famille Bo] Coislin. 237 (C) 
Mediceus iv 14 (F) 
[famille Bu] Paris. 971 = Regius 
[famille Bx] Paris. 1020 S, = Harlaeanus 
Nous négligeons les mss de Combefis, qui ne sont pas spécifiés, et 
dont nous n’avons pas tenté l’identification. 
Ep. 5 (éd. Bén. III 78 ac: Migne 240 c, 241 A) 
rimow: om pap. cum Aa Ac: ‘deest in tribus codicibus, nec 
necessarium est.’ 





1 Voir vol, xxi p. 19 supra, et la liste des manuscrits #b. pp. 21, 22. 
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obd€ odds . . . iwodégerar réAos (trente-quatre mots) : om pap. cum 
Aa Ab Ac Bu: ‘ deest tota haec verborum complexio in Vat. et 
Coisl. recentiore et in duobus Regiis.’ 
Ep. 6 (éd. Bén. III 79 p: Migne 243 8) 
dvOpwrivy fwg pap. cum Aa Ab Ac: dvOpurivys wis Bo Bx. 

Ep. 293 (€d. Bén. III 432 a: Migne 1036 8) 

Tvpmopevtopevyv Pap. : cupmopevouévyy ‘editi’ d’aprés Aa et Ab: 
€urropevopévny éd. Bén. ‘sic Coisl. primus et Harl.’: éuxoAcrevo- 
pévnv Mediceus (F) 

Ep. 2 (éd. Bén. III 71 cp, 72 a: Migne 224 c, 225 ABC) 

muxva: OM pap. cum Bo Bx. 

7 dpar@ pap. cum Bo (‘mox tres codices 7 dpare’): Te dpwpévy 
éd. Bén. 

xarepypévov pap. (‘das Urspriingliche’ Schmidt et Schubart) : 
ovyxareipypévov ‘alii codices’: xatepyacpéevov un ms de Com- 
befis: xareAnppévov éd. Bén. cum Bo: ovyxareAnppévov Ab 
‘nonnulli codices’. 

mapadaBotca pap. cum edd. pr.: wapaAauBdvovca éd. Bén. cum 
Coisl. Vat. 

Spaces pap. cum Ab Bu Bx: ywpurpds edd. cum Coisl. et F? (Bo?) 

xatayuybévra pap. cum 3 codd. Combefisianis et Harl.?: xarayy- 
Gévra Coisl.’ xaraynxGévra éd. Bén. 

On voit par ces quelques exemples, les seuls significatifs, que le 
papyrus de Berlin confirme presque toujours, ou du moins explique, les 
legons de l’embranchement A et des plus anciennes familles de B (Bu 
et Bx). Dans un seul cas il est d’accord avec Bo, 4 savoir dans celui 
de la lecon 76 dparé au lieu de 76 Spwuévw. Encore notre apparat est-il 
trop indigent dans cet exemple. La lecon dpacyds est instructive relative- 
ment au Mediceus iv 14(F). Ce ms. sert de trait d’union entre Bu 
qui donne la lecon ancienne et Bo qui lui substitue la variante ywpurpds 
enregistrée en marge dans F. Notre apparat de la lettre 46 nous con- 
duira 4 la méme conclusion relativement a la place de F. D’une fagon 
générale le papyrus de Berlin étaie nos inductions antérieures touchant 
la généalogie des familles. I] nous reste 4 exposer notre dernier argu- 
ment, celui des variantes, tel qu’il ressortira de la comparaison des 
‘lectiones variae’ de la lettre 46 ad Virginem lapsam. 


M. BESSIERES. 


[The whole will be concluded in one further instalment. C.H.T.] 
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MARCION, PAPIAS, AND ‘THE ELDERS’. 


Tue scholarly world will receive with exceptional interest Dr Harnack’s 
latest contribution to the series of Zexte und Untersuchungen (xlv, 
1921). In this monograph on Marcion’ the veteran Church historian 
returns to the field of his earliest studies; for to Dr Harnack, as 
the sub-title informs us, the study of Marcion is but an approach to 
that of ‘the Founding of the Catholic Church’. Like other critics and 
historians Dr Harnack perceived from the outset the strategic position 
occupied by the great heretic. He adds materially to the careful work 
of Zahn by a new reconstruction of Marcion’s text of Luke arid the 
ten greater Epistles of Paul, and makes us much more largely his 
debtors by collecting the remains of the Antitheses in which Marcion 
defended his critical work. The reconstructions form the nucleus of 
a volume of some 650 pages octavo, and far surpass all material till now 
available. The chief service of the book will be its aid in enabling us 
to understand the work of the man upon whom the Church in the 
second century looked as in the sixteenth Rome looked upon Luther. 
If we limit ourselves for the present to the contrasted figures of Marcion 
and Papias it is not that we fail to appreciate Dr Harnack’s guidance in 
other parts of the field, but that we think there is danger at this point 
lest the student be led astray. The present article, accordingly, is 
offered not so much in valuation of a work whose authorship alone is 
sufficient guarantee, as in the interest of caution against a certain too 
hasty inference of the distinguished Church historian, the adoption of 
which would seriously affect the issue in other important fields. 

At Rome, about a. D. 140, Marcion rose up in defence of the Pauline 
principle of redemption by grace from the dominion of the law, resisting 
the tendency of the Church in his time towards neo-legalism. This 
Protestant revolt of the second century conducted by one born and 
bred a Christian in Pontus, a part of the great mission-field of Paul, 
led to a consolidation of the Church at large as against Gnostic and 
other forms of heresy, and thus gave rise to ‘catholic’ unity. To appre- 
ciate the immense sweep of the new movement, and the force of its 
reaction upon the expanding Church striving to perfect its still unformed 
institutions, is to gain new insight into fundamental problems of Church 
history, in particular the developement of the canon of the New Testa- 
ment. For Marcion not only laid the foundations of.a New Testament 
canon by giving to his own churches a Sacred Scripture of ‘ Gospel’ 
and ‘ Apostle’ to replace the inherited Bible of the Jews, but he com- 


1 Marcion: Das Evangelium vom fremden Gott. Eine Monographie zur Geschichte 
der Grundlegung der Katholischen Kirche. Von Adolf von Harnack (Texte und 
Untersuchungen vol, xlv), Leipzig, Hinrichsche Buchhandlung, 1921. 
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pelled his orthodox opponents to corresponding activity, forcing them 
first of all to distinguish between such Christian writings as might or 
might not be publicly read in the churches, and finally driving them 
by his accusations of falsification, and his efforts at textual and higher 
criticism, crude as they were, to anxious and diligent enquiry into the 
derivation of their traditionally received teaching. 

Thus began, in a.D. 144, the period of systematic authentication of 
the apostolic tradition. A Greek and Pauline type of faith came into 
sharpest conflict with the Jewish strain inherited by ‘catholic’ doctrine 
in the two fields of ethics and eschatology. Polycarp (a. p. 112-115) 
accuses the Gnostics of (1) ‘ perverting the precepts of the Lord [Adyua 
Tov kupiov | to their own lusts’, and (2) ‘ denying the (bodily) resurrection 
and the judgement’. Marcion retaliated for what he considered (not 
without reason) a reaction towards Judaism from the teachings of Paul, 
and accused the older Apostles and their followers of having falsified 
the gospel. He based the charge on Paul’s opposition in the Epistles 
to Peter and the Judaizers, and elaborated it in detail in his attempted 
expurgation of the ten major Epistles and of the Gospel of Luke. 
Papias came to the rescue, undertaking to vindicate the Church’s 
teaching by tracing it back to the personal followers of Jesus. His 
enquiries into the origin and meaning of the Gospel tradition, written 
and unwritten, are of vital importance to all subsequent ages, for with- 
out them the Church would be relatively helpless before the onslaught 
of sceptics. 

Irenaeus, who had in his hands the work of Papias, reports it as his 
only writing, and as consisting of the favourite number of five ‘ books’ 
(or, as moderns would call them, ‘ chapters’) of Exegesis (or Exegeses) 
of the Precepts of the-Lord. Papias maintained that these ‘command- 
ments delivered by the Lord to the faith’ in contrast with the ‘alien 
commandments’ of the false teachers had been ‘ compiled’ (cvveypawaro), 
or ‘collected ’ (cvverdgaro), by the Apostle Matthew. He used also as 
a quasi-apostolic written source, trustworthy so far as it went, the Re- 
miniscences of the Preaching of Peter, which a tradition authoritatively 
vouched for attributed then as now to Mark the companion of Paul, 
who in earlier times had been an ‘interpreter’ of Peter. For the 
correct interpretation of these precepts Papias ‘ subjoined’ traditions 
of ‘the Elders’ gathered by himself at first or second hand, reporting 
words of the personal disciples of the Lord. 

Papias was also deeply concerned to defend the Chiliastic eschatology 
of the Church ; for Chiliasm was at that time still the orthodox view. 
He insisted upon the ‘ trustworthiness’ (ro dgudrurrov) of the Apocalypse 
of John, in which the dwelling of the saints a thousand years with the 
Lord in Jerusalem is predicted, and as Eusebius (who disliked his work 
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for this reason) tells us, carried with him ‘many of the Church fathers 
such as Irenaeus, who imbibed this doctrine’. Matthew and John were 
therefore Papias’s two written apostolic authorities against the two types 
of heresy; and these two names appropriately conclude his list of 
Apostles for whose utterances he had enquired.’ He could also appeal 
to the testimony of Peter directly through First Peter which he seems 
to have quoted as from the Apostle, and indirectly through Mark. We 
have no evidence that Papias made any use of Paul, nor of the Lukan 
writings, though he can hardly have been ignorant of the Third Gospel, 
to which Marcion appealed. He also ‘used testimonies’ from First 
John, and there is good reason to suppose that he had read the Fourth 
Gospel, which certainly circulated in some form in Asia by this time. 
But the only ground for supposing that he ascribed either of these 
writings to the Apostle whose name they now bear is the statement 
of a late and legendary Latin prologue to the Fourth Gospel which 
earlier defenders of the tradition of Johannine authorship hesitated to 
adduce in its behalf, but Dr Harnack now brings into a position of 
critical importance by resting upon it the whole weight of his theory 
of an encounter between Marcion and ‘the Elders of Asia’ in the 
period of Papias’s enquiries. On both accounts the question of the 
Latin prologue assumes now a new importance. 

1. It is mainly as a defender of the apostolic tradition of the mean- 
ing of ‘the commandments delivered by the Lord to the faith’ as 
against antinomian laxity that Papias comes into consideration in con- 
nexion with Marcion. In his preface (xpootyov) he explained that he 
was in a position to vouch for their authenticity (d:aS8eBaovpevos irép 
airav é\nGeayv) because in his earlier years (wore) he had had access (at 
least indirectly) to a tradition not only received in unbroken succession 
({é0a) from the Apostles, and probably in the original language, but 
even still ‘abiding’ (uévovea) in its original home until the scattering 
of the mother-church at Jerusalem in A.D. 135; for Papias’s enquiries 
were made long before the date of his book, possibly at first in Palestine 
itself, in the famous group of ‘ Elders and disciples of the Apostles’ at 
Jerusalem. He had ‘carefully stored up in memory’ what he then 
heard, adding to it what he could subsequently learn from travellers 
who ‘ came his way’ after enjoying similar privileges. In particular he 
‘used to enquire what was being said by Aristion and the Elder John’, 
the members of the celebrated group who still survived at the time when 
these supplementary enquiries were being made. 


1 Lightfoot (Essays on Supernatural Religion p. 193) accounts for the placing 
of these names by the theory that ‘as Evangelists the names of John and Matthew 
would naturally be connected’, holding that ‘on any other hypothesis it is difficult 
to account for this juxtaposition’. On this see the sequel. 
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The date of this defence by Papias of the Apostolic tradition, on which, 
or on the ora] sources of which, all subsequent defenders of the authen- 
ticity of the Gospels depend, is unfortunately difficult to determine with 
exactitude ; but the surest indication is still that of Lightfoot, who 
pointed out its relation to Marcion, Basilides, and other challengers 
and perverters of the Church’s tradition and interpretation of the gospel 
‘commandment’. For defence presupposes attack. The LZxegeses 
must therefore be dated, if written to meet this challenge, some ten 
years or more after the scattering of the Church of ‘the Elders and 
disciples of the Lord’. Harnack adopts, in fact, as the limits of date 
for its publication 145-160. Most scholars incline, however, to the 
earlier rather than the later limit, or even date it before the scattering 
of the Church in Jerusalem. Marcion’s attack can be dated with con- 
siderable exactitude as taking place at Rome in 144, while Basilides’s 
twenty-four books of Zxegetica, based like Marcion’s ‘Gospel’ on the 
Gospel of Luke, appeared at Alexandria about the same date, or perhaps 
slightly earlier. 

It is a matter of prime importance for the history of the formation 
of the New Testament, and particularly of the Four-Gospel canon, to 
determine what relations, if any, subsisted between Marcion and the 
Churches of Asia, represented in his time by the outstanding figures of the 
venerable Polycarp of Smyrna and the much younger Papias of Hiera- 
polis. To Harnack more than to others the question is vital because 
of his conviction that we owe both collections to the great metropolitan 
Church of the Pauline mission field, the Church of Ephesus. Moreover, 
since he identifies the body of ‘the Elders’ who constitute Papias’s 
authority with those of the Churches of Asia, and in particular follows 
Eusebius in making ‘the Elder John’ an Ep/esian, evidence from any 
source that Marcion actually visited Ephesus and came in contact with 
these ‘ Elders’ would be to him most welcome. Of such hostile con- 
tact at Rome, where the aged Polycarp met the arch-heretic about 
A.D. 154, we have the concurrent evidence of many witnesses. But 
Harnack believes that he has found evidence of an earlier encounter. 
He maintains that the very structure of the sentence of Irenaeus, who 
first relates the encounter at Rome, indicates that its real scene was not 
Rome, but Ephesus, and that the statement ascribed to ‘ Papias’ in 
the Latin Prologue of which we have spoken confirms this indication. 
Irenaeus’s words are as follows :— 


‘Coming to Rome in the time of Anicetus he (Polycarp) caused many 
to turn from the aforesaid heretics (Valentinus and Marcion) to the 
Church of God, proclaiming that he had received this one and sole truth 
from the Apostles, namely that which has been handed down by the 
Church. [There are those also who have heard from him how John the 
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disciple of the Lord, going to bathe at Ephesus, and seeing Cerinthus 
within, rushed out of the bath-house without bathing, exclaiming, 
“Let us fly, lest even the bath-house collapse since Cerinthus, 
the enemy of the truth, is within”.] And Polycarp himself replied to 
Marcion when he once met him and said “ Dost thou recognize us 
(Marcionites)?” ‘ Yes (said Polycarp), I recognize thee—as the first- 
born of Satan ”.’? 

The interjected anecdote about John and Cerinthus is clearly an 
interruption, as we have indicated by the use of []. Harnack justly 
refuses to acknowledge it as part of the ‘excellent Roman source’ to 
which he refers the context. For not only does Irenaeus himself 
suggest its derivation from mere floating tradition by the introductory 
words: ‘There are those also who have heard’, but it is also related 
elsewhere as an encounter of Polycarp himself with Ebion, mythical 
founder of the sect of ‘Ebionites’, and in somewhat different form in 
Talmudic literature as an encounter of three rabbis of this same period 
with a min (Christian) in the public bath of Tiberias.? In reporting 
(from his source) the denunciatory outbreak of Polycarp (champion of 
‘ the tradition handed down’, Z/. ad Phi?. vii) against Marcion, applying 
to the arch-heretic the term which he had borrowed from 1 John ii 22, iv 6, 
in an earlier warning (Z/. ad Phil. vii 1), Irenaeus is reminded of 
the anecdote about John and Cerinthus and interjects it, perhaps some- 
what awkwardly. According to Harnack the mere fact that the story 
of Polycarp’s encounter with the heretics and their leader is thus inter- 
rupted ‘ seems to exclude the idea’ that in the case of Marcion it took 
place in Rome. The reasoning is difficult to follow. The ‘ excellent 
Roman source’ may possibly end at the point where the two parallel 
anecdotes are introduced, but the second anecdote, which relates 
Polycarp’s encounter with Marcion, is nothing more nor less than an 
adaptation from the well-known Epistle (ad P#i/. vii 1), if indeed we 
do not extend the same verdict to the preceding context about restoring 
perverts by testifying to the truth received from the Apostles (cf. ad Phil. 
vii 2). Irenaeus himself indicates the really ultimate source by re- 
ferring a few lines farther on to the ‘very powerful Epistle of Polycarp 
written to the Philippians’ as confirming his statements. But what- 
ever the source, or the relation to it of the interjected anecdote about 

1 Adv. Haereses iii 3. 4. 

2 J. Sanh. 25d. In the Talmudic story the rabbis encounter the min in the bath, 
who utters a spell causing the roof to fall in. The rabbis are thus made prisoners. 
But a more potent spell on their part releases them, while the min applying his en- 
chantments to the sea is involved in the fate of Pharaoh, who sought to pursue 
Israel in this manner. 

8 The violence of utterance and gesture recalls Irenaeus’s own description of 
Polycarp’s action under similar circumstances (Ep. ad Florin., Eusebius Historia 
v 20). At least the impression made upon the lad was ‘ very powerful ’. 
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John and Cerinthus, the mere fact that the encounter between John and 
Cerinthus takes place in another locality gives no warrant whatever for 
transferring the scene of what occurs between Marcion and Polycarp from 
‘Rome in the time of Anicetus’, whether to ‘ Ephesus’ or to Smyrna. 

The theory of a preliminary encounter of Marcion with the Elders of 
Asia is therefore left solely dependent on the alleged evidence from 
Papias. It remains for us to enquire whether the proffered accession 
to our knowledge of this prime defender of Gospel tradition is in fact 
reliable and authentic, or whether it only deserves the designation 
applied by Harnack' to something for which his opponent Zahn asked 
similar acceptance some twenty years ago—the designation ‘ Pseudo- 
Papianisches ’. 

The alleged witness from Papias consists of the second paragraph (8) 
of a prologue, or argumentum, prefixed to the Gospel of John in three 
Latin manuscripts, of which two, Codex Toletanus (Tol.), and Codex 
Reginae Suetiae (Reg.), a Vatican manuscript of the ninth century, are 
edited by Wordsworth and White.* Unfortunately the text of Reg. is 
merely transcribed from Thomasius, but a more careful transcription, 
which collates that of Pitra, will be found in Zahn. The third form of 
the text, closely coinciding with Reg., was published by Corssen in 
1896 from a Stuttgart codex (Stuttg.) in Zexte und Untersuchungen 
xv 1-138. 

Tol. has much the latest and most corrupt form of the text. This 
relatively late Spanish manuscript combines three of the four known 
forms of prologues to the Fourth Gospel, only the ‘ Augustinian’ (an 
extract from Augustine’s De Consensu Evangeliorum i 4) being absent. 
Under the title ‘ Incipit Praefatio sci evangelii scum Iohannem’ it pre- 
sents first the common, or ‘ Marcionite’. . After this follows another 
headed ‘Incipit Prologus Secundus’. The first two-thirds of this 
(Tol. 2a) is the same extract from Jerome’s De Viris [ilustribus ix 
used as a prologue in three other Latin codices (H @® Benedictus). 
We may therefore call it the ‘Hieronymian’. The last third of the 
Prologus Secundus of Tol. (Tol. 2b) is a supplement consisting of two 
paragraphs which in Reg. and Stuttg. form a separate prologue. This 
fourth prologue is attached by the scribe of Tol. without break to the 
Hieronymian by means of a simple ‘ Hoc igitur’. We may call it the 
‘ Anti-Marcionite’ or ‘ Vaticanus’ prologue. In Tol. its text is unfor- 
tunately corrupted by the scribe’s effort to supplement and improve 
from the two argumenta he had already copied out. 

The material which thus appears as an actual Prologus in Reg. and 

1 Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche Wissenschaft iii (1902), pp. 159 ff. 


2 Novum Testamentum Latine i fasc. 4, p. 491. 
8 Kanongeschichte i p. 898. 
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Stuttg. and as the scribe’s supplement to the Hieronymian prologue in 
Tol. consists of two paragraphs, only one of which (par. a) contains 
anything attributed to Papias; but Harnack considers it reasonable to 
believe that par. 8 also, which relates an encounter between Marcion 
and the Apostle John (!), was also drawn from the same writer, though 
he of course finds it necessary to alter the text to a form which would 
not involve the glaring anachronism. We here reproduce Tol. 2b side 
by side with Stuttg.-Reg., marking its omissions by *, its insertions by 


(), and its variants by italics. The variants of Reg. from Stuttg. are 


enclosed in [ ]}. 


Stuttg. (Reg.) 

Evangelium Iohannis manifesta- 
tum (Reg. add. et datum) est eccle- 
siis ab Iohanne adhuc in corpore 
constituto, sicut Papias nomine 
Hieropolitanus discipulus Iohannis 
carus in exotericis id est in extre- 
mis quinque libris retulit. Descrip- 
sit vero evangelium dictante Io- 
hanne. 

Recte verum Marcion (Reg. 
Martion) haereticus cum ab eo 
esset (Reg. fuisset) improbatus eo 
quod contraria sentiebat, abiectus 
est a Iohanne. Is vero scripta 
vel epistolas ad eum pertulerat a 


Tol. 2b. 

Hoc (igitur) evangelium (post 
apocalipsin scribtum) manifes*tum 
et datum est ecclesiis (in Asia) 
a* Iohanne ad*uc in corpore con- 
stituto, sicut Papias nomine J//ero- 
politanus (episcopus) discipulus 
Iohannis (et) carus in exotericis 
(suis) id est in extremis quinque 
libris retulit, (qui hoc) evangelium 
Iohanne (sub)dictante conscridsit. 

*Verum Archinon hereticus, 
guum ab eo fuisset veprobatus eo 
quod contraria senti*se/, pre/ectus 
est a Iohanne ; 4i¢ vero scridtum 
vel epistwlas ad eum pertulerat a 


‘ fratribus qui in Ponto fuerunt. fratribus (missus) qui in Ponto 


erant (fideles in domino nostro). 


In the above the left-hand column displays a practically perfect text. 
Reg. furnishes two slight corrections to Stuttg., the addition of ‘et 
datum’ (a simple omission by homoioteleuton after ‘ manifestatum’), 
and ‘fuisset’ in place of ‘esset’. These are indisputably established 
by the testimony of Tol. The spelling Marsion in Reg. is of course 
incorrect, and (if the codex actually divides as the transcript of Words- 
worth and White from the edition of Thomasius represents ') is to blame 
for a grammatical error which has led astray all modern interpreters, 
including Harnack. The attachment of the ‘ Recte’ before ‘ verum ’, 
properly the first word of paragraph £, to the end of paragraph a violates 
the grammatical rule governing the position of ‘ verum’, which like the 
corresponding English ‘too’ cannot when thus used begin a sentence. 
But we cannot ascribe the false division to the original text. This 
punctuation is apparently due to assimilation to the grossly corrupt text 


1 Zahn (Kanongeschichte i p. 898) transcribing Thomasius and Pitra places a full 
stop (.) after ‘recte’. He also gives the spelling ‘adhuc’ above adopted. 
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of Tol., which omits the ‘recte’ altogether,’ and makes complete 
nonsense of the clause. Whether the assimilation be ascribed to the 
English scholars, or to Zahn, Pitra, Thomasius, or to some still earlier 
hand, the case is unaffected. With proper punctuation, and the spelling 
Marcion for ‘ Martion’, Codex Reginae Suetiae presents an unexcep- 
tionable text fully supported by the parallels. 

No further words need be wasted on the commonplace additions and 
stupid corruptions of Toletanus. The original Latin text is now 
sufficiently established, and we may turn to questions of date and origin. 

Among the features which up to the present have been generally 
accepted by students of the Vatican Prologue is its composite character. 
According to Westcott ‘It seems to be made up of fragments imper- 
fectly put together’. Lightfoot remarked that ‘it seems to be made 
up of notices gathered from different sources’, and pointed out that the 
statement ascribed to Papias was probably taken from some Greek 
author because of its phraseology (‘adhuc in corpore constituto ’=ér 
év 7@ odpatt kabeororos). Harnack himself admits that the material has 
been ‘translated from the Greek, and has passed through many hands’. 
Also that the writer who refers to the five books of Papias’s "Egyyjoes as 
‘ Exoterica’ can have had no more direct knowledge of the work itself 
than the would-be corrector who attaches the explanation ‘id est ex- 


_trema ’, He who first made the reference stands behind both. Harnack 


also admits that the statement that the Gospel was dictated by John 
to Papias is ‘incredible’, and that it ‘cannot have stood in Papias’. 
Nevertheless he maintains not only that something corresponding to the 
statement that the Gospel ‘was revealed and given to the churches by 
John while yet in the body’ must have really stood in Papias, a belief 
in which he has no small following, but even that paragraph 8 also with 
its anecdote regarding John’s encounter with Marcion, which makes no 
claim to be derived from Papias, is in reality derived from the same 
source, though only in a form which Harnack endeavours to restore by 
conjecture. It still remains to be seen whether he will find any fol- 
lowers in this attempted restoration of ‘ Papianisches’. 

2. We may begin with this paragraph 8 on the evidence of which 
Harnack would rest a hitherto unknown episode in the life of Marcion, 
of vital importance to our conception of the formation of the Four- 
Gospel canon, to say nothing of its bearing on the difficult question of 
Papias’s own date. His argument is as follows :— 


‘ That this information, perhaps the oldest that we possess regarding 
Marcion, really stood in Papias is as good as certain, because we can 
identify it (and in fact already in the altered form that Marcion was 


* Probably by homoioteleuton after ‘ conscribsit’ ; cf. ‘descripsit vero’ in Stuttg., 
Reg. 
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cast out by JoAn) in a source of Filastrius. This writer states (/Zaer. 45) : 
‘“*(Marcion) devictus atque fugatus a beato Iohanne evangelista et a 
presbyteris de civitate Efesi Romae hanc heresim seminabat”. Here, 
it would seem, one can observe the very growth of the corruption : 
‘a presbyteris ” was the original reading, and “‘a beato Iohanne” has 
been added. But the use of the term “a presbyteris” confirms the 
derivation of the whole report from Papias, for the “ presbyteri in Asia ” 
are the speciality of Papias. In my judgement nothing stands in the 
way of the credibility of the report. It will then follow that Marcion, 
already cherishing his heterodox teaching, left Pontus and turned to 
Asia seeking recognition. As to the “ brethren ” who sent him and gave 
him letters of commendation, one can only conjecture that he was com- 
mended by men of his own way of thinking.’? 


The motto ‘ Back to tradition’ has value when applied to the sifting 
over of ancient material too lightly discarded, as more careful miners 
have won gold from the tailings and dump-heaps of their predecessors. 
Overbeck, Westcott, Lightfoot, Zahn, Harnack himself, Corssen, and 
more recently Clemen and the present writer have all discussed and 
rejected this testimony, and even Harnack himself only ventures to 
advance it again by virtue of an emendation for which he offers only 
the support of Philastrius, a writer certainly later than the text, and if 
not directly dependent on it, dependent (as Harnack himself points 
out) on the form which Harnack claims to have been ‘altered ’, ‘that 
Marcion was cast out by John’. The addition of ‘a presbyteris’ in 
Philastrius’s version is to Harnack in itself alone sufficient proof that 
this was ‘ the original form of the text, and “‘a beato Iohanne” has been 
added’. As if ‘John and the Elders’, or ‘Elders of Ephesus’, or ‘in 
Asia’ were unfamiliar terms in Philastrius’s day, which no one would 
employ unless by direct dependence on Papias! In a.p. 480 they had 
long ceased to be ‘a speciality’ of any writer. Readers of Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, Eusebius, and Jerome could easily supply ‘John’ to 
co-operate with ‘the Elders’, or ‘the Elders’ to co-operate with ‘John’, 
wherever acts of the Church-in Ephesus were concerned. But in the 
present case, as we shall see, a whole group of earlier authorities certify 
to the act as that of ‘John’. Is it really probable that the addition of 
the words ‘ et a presbyteris’ in a single writer, admittedly later and 
dependent upon the ‘altered’ form, is due to his consultation of some 
unknown more authentic form of the text ? 

In reality this alleged preliminary encounter with the great heretic at 
Ephesus, and his condemnation there by ‘the Elders’, is not only diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the positive statements of Tertullian regarding the 
reception accorded him at Rome and his own zeal and devotion to the 
orthodox faith for some time after his coming ; not only is there not even 


3 Pp. 13°*., 
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a pretence in the text itself of derivation from Papias, but we can even 
determine with a high degree of probability the very source, or sources, 
whence the statement is derived. For in the work of Tertullian, the 
author of all others to whom writers of this sort of material would most 
naturally resort, we actually find the substance of what is related in 
paragraph 8 of the Prologue; not, however, in the form of an absurd 
anachronism, but in that of a very apposite and distinctly Tertullian- 
esque thrust at Marcion as the ‘ Antichrist’ of whom ‘ John’ had written 
‘in his Epistle’. For, properly rendered, paragraph 8 of the Vatican 
Prologue is nothing more nor less than the scribe’s reproduction of that 
striking phrase of Tertullian, echoes of which linger even in the ‘ Hierony- 
mian’ prologue and are clearly traceable in the words italicized in the 
extract made below from Jerome’s Commentary on Matthew. One has 
only to read the passages in Tertullian to see the true sense of the 
seemingly strange expression of the Prologue: ‘Improbatus eo quod 
contraria sentiebat’. The statement of Jerome was that John im his 
Epistle (‘in epistola sua’) denounces as ‘antichrists’ those who (like 
Marcion) ‘deny that Christ is come in the flesh’ (r John ii 18-26; iv 
2f). Tertullian, in his De Carne Christ iii, reproaching Marcion for 
his rejection of the truly apostolic authorities in favour of inferior 
sources, had declared: ‘If thou hadst not rejected the Scriptures which 
were contrary to thine own opinion, the Gospel of John would have con- 
founded thee.’ In his refutation of the heretic (Adv. Marc. IV vi), 
speaking of Marcion’s arbitrary excisions from the Gospel, he wrote : 
‘He has erased everything that was contrary to his own opinion, whilst 
everything that agreed with his own opinion he has retained.’* The 
latter charge follows almost immediately after Tertullian’s reference to 
the ‘letter’ delivered by Marcion himself to the church authorities at 
Rome, at the time of his arrival from Pontus, or shortly after (Adv. 
Marc. IV vi). But shortly before (Adv. Marc. III viii), in speaking 
of his docetism, Tertullian had reverted to the passage of 1 John 
which had become a J/ocus classicus for this purpose since its 
employment by Polycarp, and declared that ‘The Apostle John desig- 
nated as antichrists those who denied that Christ was come in the 
flesh ’, while in his Praescriptio xxxiii he expressly declares that Marcion 
is the heretic ‘designated Antichrist’ by John ‘in his Epistle’, for the 
reason that he ‘denied that Christ was come in the flesh’ ; whereas 
Ebion was made the object of the same epithet, because he on his part 
denied ‘that Jesus is the Son of God’. This is obviously a mere 
adaptation to Tertullian’s purpose of the application made by the 

1 ‘Contraria quaeque sententiae suae erasit...competentia autem sententiae 


suae reservavit.’ Cf. De Carne Christi iii ‘Si scripturas opinioni tuae resistentes non 
.. + reiecisses .. . confudisset te in hac specie Evangelium Iohannis.’ 
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ecclesiastica historia quoted by Jerome, in which the denunciation of 
1 John iv 2f is made to apply to ‘ Cerinthus and Ebion’.’ In short, 
to quote from my own previous discussion of this subject*: ‘ The clause 
(beginning paragraph 8 of the Prologue) would express Tertullian’s 
essential meaning very tersely and epigrammatically: Marcion the 
heretic, who rejects John’s Gospel merely because it does not agree 
with his own opinion, has himself been rejected by John (that is, in the 
Epistle).’ Heedless of the implied anachronism the writer of the 
Prologue takes the rejection of Marcion not as a prophetic condemna- 
tion written in 1 John iv 2 f, but as a literal denunciation of the heretic 
to his face by the Apostle. Apart from this natural misunderstanding 
he reproduces quite as faithfully as the ecclesiastica historia or Jerome 
the real meaning of Tertullian. 

A faithful rendering of the first clause of paragraph B of the Prologue 
would then be as follows :— 

‘ Properly, too, has Marcion the heretic been cast out by John, seeing 

he (John) had been rejected by him (Marcion) just because he held 
a different opinion.’ 
Indeed the scribe’s blunder would scarcely be suspected even to-day by 
any accurate translator using the authentic text had he not appended 
a further item, also derived from Tertullian, and from the chapter next but 
one to that the language of which he here borrows. It is where Tertullian 
speaks of the ‘letter of his own’ which Marcion had presented on his 
arrival in Rome from Pontus, in spite of which he had been cast out. 
Unfortunately Tertullian omitted to state in this connexion whether the 
delivery of the ‘writings, or letters’ (Harnack himself is somewhat 
doubtful whether Tertullian means a letter of commendation from the 
Church in Sinope, or a composition of Marcion’s own) and Marcion’s 
rejection together with his gift took place at Rome or elsewhere. It is 
only in Praescriptio xxx that it is plainly stated to be at Rome. The 
Prologue-writer betrays his misunderstanding by inserting in his state- 
ment the seemingly harmless words ‘ to him’ :— 

* Moreover he had brought to him (ad eum) writings, or letters, from 

the brethren who were in Pontus.’ 
The encounter having thus been transferred from the account of the 
church authorities at Rome to that of the Apostle John it was the 
simplest of commonplaces for Philastrius to add the traditional group of 
‘the Elders’ in ‘ the city of Ephesus’. 

Nothing more, then, is required to account for the whole second 
paragraph of our Prolégue, exactly as it stands in the most authentic 


' Cf. also Adv. Praxeam xxviii. 
3 Journal of Biblical Literature XXXII iii (1913) p. 211. 
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text, than the two statements of Tertullian (r) as to the condemnation 
of Docetists like Marcion in 1 John iv 2 f; (2) as to Marcion’s letter 
presented to the Roman Church. Moreover, what appears, in the con- 
struction placed on its statements by Harnack, a rather arbitrary reason 
for John’s casting out of the heretic (‘cum ab eo (sc. Ioanne) fuisset 
improbatus eo quod contraria sentiebat ’) turns out in the proper render- 
ing to be the well-chosen language of Tertullian himself quite justly 
applied to the arbitrary rejections indulged in by Marcion. Thus 
vanishes the whole episode of Marcion’s encounter with the Ephesian 


elders, which plays so large a part in Harnack’s reconstruction of the: 


history, but is so curiously without all trace or reference till this 
legendary prologue. Rome, and Rome alone, is the scene of the 
memorable encounter, so pregnant with momentous results for the 
history of the Church and the formation of its canon of the New Testa- 
ment. We have no evidence whatever to controvert the positive and 
reiterated statements of Tertullian and other well-informed wit- 
nesses that Marcion, when he came from Sinope in Pontus to Rome, 
was as free from taint of heresy and as zealous for the orthodox faith 
as the Church declared when it received his letter (or letters) and his 
gift of 200,000 sesterces, 

3. Whether the declaration that John’s witness is true and authentic 
attached in an Appendix to the Fourth Gospel (John xxi 24) should be 
regarded as a testimony of the Church in Rome, or of the Church in 
Ephesus, is another question, which involves a return to paragraph a. 
The ground for attributing the alleged encounter of Marcion with the 
Ephesian elders to ‘ Papias’ was the statement of paragraph a of the 
Prologue that the Gospel of John was ‘revealed’ and ‘given to 
the churches’ by John ‘while yet in the body’, accompanied by the 
declaration that this fact was recorded in the five ‘exoteric’ books of 
Papias, who ‘ wrote down the Gospel at the dictation of John’. The 
long-debated question of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel is here 
raised again. It is admitted that at least the closing statement of the 
paragraph is ‘incredible’ ; that neither the writer who attempts to explain 
‘exoteric’ by adding ‘id est extremis’, nor his predecessor who used 
this strangely corrupted title could have had any direct knowledge of 
the Zxegeses of Papias to which he intends to refer; that, in short, the 
statement has ‘ passed through many hands’ to reach us in this distorted 
form. Nevertheless it is still maintained (and not unreasonably) 
that somewhere behind this jargon lies a real utterance of Papias. 
Clemen and Harnack go so far as to maintain that this utterance, how- 
ever distorted in transmission, was an actual testimony by Papias 
himself to the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel, though with 
Lightfoot they acknowledge the impossibility of so plain a declaration 
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having escaped the careful scrutiny of Eusebius, who twice promises his 
readers to report any utterance of the kind, and who particularly searched 
the pages of Papias for references to‘ John’. Lightfoot, who went be- 
yond Clemen and Harnack in regarding the utterance as not only truly 
contained in the pages of Papias, but as also true to the fact, suggested 
a form which he believed was sufficiently inconspicuous to have escaped 
even the keen eye of Eusebius. He suggests that 


‘ Papias, having reported some saying of St John on the authority of the 
Elders, went on somewhat as follows :—‘“ And this accords with what 
we find in his own Gospel, which he gave to the churches when he 
was still in the body (ére év owpart xaSeoraros).”’ 


Since scholars such as Clemen and Harnack think this possible, or 
possible with some further obscuration, writers of less authority will 
gain nothing by expressing their incredulity. But the supposed case does 
not meet the issue. It is not the mere silence of Eusebius which must 
be explained, but that of his predecessors also. For Irenaeus, who also 
had the work of Papias in his hands, relying chiefly on it for the vindi- 
cation of the authenticity of the Gospels, and especially that of 
the Fourth Gospel against those whom Epiphanius calls the Alogi, is 
only one of a whole group of contemporary defenders, some of whom, such 
as the writer of the Muratorianum, and Hippolytus, were almost cer- 
tainly dependent upon Papias as their chief authority. It is incredible 
that so plain a testimony as that imagined by Lightfoot or his followers 
as the real uttterance of Papias could have escaped the search not only 
of Eusebius but also of these keen and zealous controversalists during 
a century and a quarter of vehement debate. 

Let us then first of all define clearly the object of search. There is 
no difficulty at all in the supposition that Papias, like his successor 
Apollinaris, was acquainted with the Fourth Gospel. We know from 
Eusebius that he ‘used testimonies’ from 1 John, not improbably the 
same denunciation of the false teachers as ‘ Antichrist’, the use of which 
by Polycarp his earlier contemporary had set the echoes ringing (ad Phil. 
vii 1=1 John iv 2f). It is also quite possible that he used as one of 
the sayings of the Lord ‘In the things of my Father there are many 
mansions’ (John xiv 2; cf. Irenaeus Haer. V xxxvi 2). Papias’s know- 
ledge of the Fourth Gospel is not in question. If he wrote in Asia 
after the attacks of Marcion, he can hardly have failed to have some 
knowledge of it. The question is: Did he explicitly ascribe it to the 
Apostle John? The difficulty in Papias’s case is the same as in that of 
his contemporary Justin, who almost certainly knows the Fourth Gospel, 
but never appeals to it as the work of an Apostle, nor makes any such 
use of it as we should expect if he so believed. For his doctrine of the 
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thousand years in Jerusalem Justin does indeed emphatically appeal to 
the authority of ‘John, an Apostle of the Lord, who testified this in 
a vision granted to him’. Not so in regard to his own Logos doctrine, 
however like that of the Fourth Gospel, nor even with reference to any 
of the great number of teachings of the Lord which he quotes. To 
Justin the Apostle John is the supreme authority as prophet and seer, 
but as evangelist he appears unknown. He uses the Fourth Gospel to 
about the same extent and in the same anonymous manner that he uses 
the Acts of Pilate. All that we know as to Papias, apart from the 
statement now in question, tends to precisely the same result, if indeed 
Justin is not directly borrowing his statement regarding the authorship 
of the Apocalypse from Papias who ‘testified to its adgimuwrov’. The 
difficulty with the statement of the Prologue is the improbability of 
Papias’s having made an equally positive statement as to the apostolic 
authorship of the Gospel. 

Again, we are not primarily concerned with the Prologue-writer’s 
explanations of who Papias was, and how connected with John. The 
ultimate source of his mis-information about Papias as a ‘ dear disciple’ 
(discipulus carus) of John is manifestly Irenaeus. The same mistake is 
not likely to have been made independently by two or more individuals. 
There may have been several intermediate links between Irenaeus and 
the Prologue. Some are indeed demanded to account for the later 
exaggerations and blunders. For we have seen how Papias is advanced 
from the position of a disciple of John to that of an especially dear one, 
and finally to that of amanuensis of the Gospel (descripsit dictante 
Tohanne). The developement is parallel to that of the tradition of 
Peter’s relation to the Second Gospel. At first Mark is merely a former 
‘interpreter’ of the Apostle, recording ‘what he remembered’ of Peter’s 
discourses after his death. Next he is said to have written while Peter 
was still living, but without the Apostle’s intervention. Finally, to 
clothe the Gospel with complete apostolic authority, Jerome declares it 
to have been written by Mark ‘ Petro narrante et illo scribente’. From 
the description of Papias as John’s disciple, author of the Zxegeses, 
given in the fifth book of Irenaeus, it was easy to draw the inference 
that Papias was in like manner the amanuensis for John’s Gospel, even 
without the aid of the statement in the second book that ‘the Gospel 
(of John) and all the Elders who had converse with John in Asia bear 
witness that John delivered this same thing (that is, the story of the 
Lord’s age) to them (“id ipsum tradidisse eis loannem”)’. It is perhaps 
conceivable, but certainly not probable, that ‘id ipsum’ might be taken 
to refer to the Gospel just mentioned. 

But the insertion of intermediate links between the Prologue and 
Papias (and we have seen that at least two are required to account for 
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the jumble ‘in exotericis, id est in extremis quinque libris’) does not 
affect the main result. Irenaeus remains responsible for the carrying 
back of Papias a generation earlier than he belongs to relatively to 
the Apostle, and this is the first point for consideration. The Pro- 
logue-writer stands at several removes from Papias, for even if we 
assume some other unknown writer, misled after the same manner as 
Irenaeus by the homonymy of ‘the Elder’ whose ‘traditions’ (zapa- 
déves) he found quoted in the Zxegeses, this would not bring our Pro- 
logue-writer any nearer. All he has to tell about Papias rests ultimately 
on the error which Eusebius in the case of Irenaeus so thoroughly, 
yet vainly, exposed. 

There remains, however, the principal statement of the Prologue, the 
Johannine authorship of the Gospel. The statement is unlikely to 
have been derived from Irenaeus even through the distortion of inter- 
mediate forms. The tradition from which it is drawn ascribed it to 
Papias. Can we determine what modicum of truth (if any) lies behind 
this tradition ? 

The curious mode of expression, attributing the Gospel to John 
‘while yet in the body’, as if he could be supposed to have taken this 
action after his death, has often been pointed out. It is doubtless the 
ground of Westcott’s remark that ‘the general tenor’ of its account of 
the origin of the Gospel is that given in the Muratorian Canon; 
for apart from the reference to ‘revelation’ (manifestatum) and the 
possibly implied denial of an imputation of posthumous origin under 
the name of John there is certainly no resemblance between the two 
whether in language or in substance. The Muratorianum, it will be re- 
membered, gives the following :— 

‘John, one of the disciples, when his fellow-disciples and the bishops 
he had ordained (episcopis suts) were urging him, said “ Join with me in 
a three days’ fast from to-day, and whatever shall be revealed to any 
one of us let us relate it to one another”. The same night it was 
revealed to Andrew, one of the Apostles, that John should write all 
things in his own name, all the rest authenticating (recognoscentibus).’ 

The ultimate source of this legend is generally recognized to be the 
statement of John xxi 24f: ‘This is the disciple that beareth witness of 
these things and wrote these things, and we Anow that his witness is 
true.’ According to Zahn it came to our Prologue-writer through 
the medium of the Leucian Acts of John (c. 175?). In any case it 
was certainly not derived from Papias for reasons already stated in 
connexion with the Prologue, which in the case of this account of the 
origin of the Gospel would apply with still greater force. The date of the 
Muratorianum is variously placed from 180 to 200. To what extent it 
influenced the traditional account of the origin of the Gospel may easily 
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be seen from the subjoined extract from Jerome’s Commentary on 
Matthew, in which he expressly quotes as his authority the ‘ ecclesiastica 
historia’ so plainly revealed by Corssen.2 It is this extract which 
constitutes the first two-thirds of the Prologus Secundus of Toletanus 
(Prologus Hieronymianus). As will be observed, its first statement is 
the well-known adaptatian made by Tertullian of Polycarp’s application 
to Marcion of 1 John iv 2 f, to which Jerome merely adds that Paul also 
applies the whip in many places. The rest repeats in substance just 
what the Muratorianum relates. 


From Jerome’s Matthew (Tol. Prol. 2a). 

‘Is (Ioannes) cum esset in Asia et iam tunc haereticorum semina pul- 
lularent Cerinthi, Ebionis, et caeterorum qui negant Christum in carne 
venisse, guos et ipse in epistola sua Antichristos vocat et apostolus Paulus 
frequenter percutit, coactus est ab omnibus paene tunc Asiae episcopis 
et multarum ecclesiarum legationibus de divinitate salvatoris altius 
scribere, et ad ipsum, ut ita dicam, dei verbum non tam audaci quam 
felici temeritate prorumpere; wf ecclesiastica narrat historia, cum a 
fratribus cogeretur, ut scriberet, ita facturum se respondisse, si indicto 
ieiunio in commune omnes deum deprecarentur, quo expleto revelatione 
saturatus in illud prooemium caelo veniens eructavit : In principio erat 
verbum, &c.’ 


As already noted, the opening sentence after ‘in Asia’ down to 
‘percutit’ represents simply Tertullian with Jerome’s own brief addition. 
The remainder merely repeats the account of Muratorianum with the 
added representation of the Gospel as having been given in a burst of 
divine inspiration like that of Ezra in the legend of 2 Esdras xvi 39 ff. 
This addition would undoubtedly account for the strange expression 
‘manifestatum’ in the Prologue, but unfortunately for any claims to an 
early date this idea not only forms no part of the story in the Muratoria- 
num, but is also entirely alien to the expressions applied by Papias to 
the writing of a Gospel (cvvérage, éypaye, civragw roicba). The 
period and mode of thought to which this embellishment of the ece/e- 
siastica historia belongs may best be realized by a comparison of the 
account of the origin of the Gospel given in the Acta Joannis of Prochorus 
(¢. A.D. 500) :— 


‘And after two days I (Prochorus) went forth again to him (the 
Apostle John) and found him standing and praying. And he said to 
me: “Take the papyrus sheets and the ink and stand on my right hand.” 
And I did so. And there came great lightning and thunder so that the 
hill was shaken, and I fell to the ground on my face and remained (as 
it were) a corpse. But John took hold of me and raised me up and 


1 Op. cit. p..77. The historia itself, reconstructed from the ten authorities who 
employ it, is printed with the extracts attached on pp. 78-82. 
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said to me: “Sit here on the ground at my right hand.” And I did so, 
and again he prayed, and after the prayer he said to me: “ My child 
Prochorus, whatsoever thou hearest from my mouth write down on the 
papyri.” And John opened his mouth, and standing and looking up 
into the heaven he said: “In the beginning was the Word”.... So 
just as it follows in the remainder he uttered the whole standing, and 
I was writing seated.’* 

If any room is to be found in Papias for a statement corresponding 
to that of our Prologue the ‘revelation’ (manifestatum cannot properly 
be rendered ‘ published’) must be understood in some other sense. 
Let us see if a really appropriate sense can be found. 

According to Harnack (/arcion p. 9*) the meaning of the statement 
is that ‘Contrary to the belief inferred from John xxi 23, 24 that the 
Gospel had been published by others after the death of John, Papias 
says in a passage of his five books of Zxegetica (or, in the fifth book of 
the same)? that John himself gave out his Gospel to the churches in 
Asia, after the Apocalypse’. We have already seen that the words ‘in 
Asia’ and ‘after the Apocalypse’ are no part of the true text, but mere 
expansions of the scribe of Toletanus. Omitting these the Prologue- 
writer according to Harnack will have intended to say: ‘It has been 
inferred from John xxi 23 f that the Gospel was published posthumously.’ 
But this is contrary to the testimony of Papias who refers to it as 
‘revealed and given out to the churches by John himself while yet in 
the body’. 

Of the supposed inference from John xxi 23f we have i” antiquity 
no evidence whatever. The theory of posthumous publication is 
a favourite in modern times and may be quite correct. But the 
inference drawn in antiquity from the verse in question was that of the 
Muratorianum as given above. John is supposed to be living in Asia 
surrounded by a group of his fellow-apostles, including ‘ Andrew’, and 
the bishops he has ordained (e.g. Polycarp and Papias). It is before 
the arrival of Paul in Ephesus, for Paul in writing by name to seven 
churches only is ‘ following the example of his predecessor’ John, who 
addressed letters to the seven churches of Asia (in the Apocalypse). 
Whether the existence of a community of disciples of ‘John’ in Ephesus 
before the coming of Paul (Acts xix 1-7) had anything to do with this 
strange chronology we will not attempt to decide. In any event there 
is no trace whatever in this second-century document of the supposed 
inference from John xxi 23f. The Muratorian fragmentist merely infers 
from the ‘we know’ that John’s ‘fellow-disciples and bishops’ added 
their ‘revision’ or ‘endorsement’ (recognoscentibus) to his writing. 


1 Acta Iohannis, Th, Zahn, Erlangen, 1880, p. 155. 
? Harnack regards this conjectured reading as a possible one. 
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The impossibility of the Muratorian account being derived from Papias 
is generally acknowledged for the reason stated. Any utterance of 
Papias on a point of such sensitiveness as this had reached at the close 
of the second century is most unlikely to have remained unnoticed for 
two hundred years of controversy. 

Contrariwise there was another writing explicitly claiming Johannine 
authorship (as the Gospel and Epistles do not) about which there was 
controversy before we have any trace of dispute concerning the Fourth 
Gospel. In the period of Papias, Justin, and Melito of Sardis, nothing 
whatever is said about John as author of a Gosfe/; but his alleged sup- 
port of the doctrine that ‘the saints shall dwell with the Lord a thousand 
years in Jerusalem’ in the ‘vision that was granted to him’, was the 
very central bulwark of the Chiliasts from Papias down to Irenaeus. 
And in spite of the reluctant admissions of Eusebius and his disparage- 
ment of the man and his doctrine, Papias was a chief supporter of this 
Chiliastic doctrine. Moreover, he defended it, as we are expressly told 
by Andreas of Caesarea, who had the work in his hands and quoted 
it ‘word for word’ (éwi Aéfews), in the assurance of the credibility (rd 
agururrov) of the statements of the so-called Apocalypse of John. 

Could there, then, be two opinions as to the date of Revelation, 
so that it should become necessary for those who built upon its direct 
apostolic authority to insist that its publication was not posthumous, 
but by John himself ‘ while yet in the body’? 

The surest of all dates in the chronology of early Christian writings, 
apart from the great Epistles of Paul, is (as Harnack has clearly 
perceived) that given us by Irenaeus for the Revelation. ‘The 
apocalyptic vision was seen’ (éwpd6y), he tells us, ‘towards the end of 
the reign of Domitian’ (/aer. V xxx 3). But this date may not have 
been altogether easy to reconcile with the tradition which Papias 
reported ‘in his second book’ that ‘John and James his brother were 
put to death by Jews’. The date for John’s martyrdom cannot well 
be later than 62, when James ¢he Lord’s brother ‘and certain others’ 
were killed by the mob in the streets of Jerusalem, as Josephus relates. 
Papias would be compelled to choose between a date for the Revelation 
like that of the Muratorianum, where John is the ‘ predecessor’ of Paul 
at Ephesus, or a date for the death of John like that of Irenaeus, 
coming down to ‘the reign of Trajan’. Had he been a modern critic 
he would certainly have fallen back upon the composite character of 
the book, which gives convincing evidence of double date, the substance 
of the book being exclusively concerned with Palestine in the days of 
the great tribulation, the rebellion against Rome and the treading down 
of Jerusalem, except the inner sanctuary (xi 1 f), by the Gentiles; 
whereas the outer envelope, prologue, introduction, and epilogue 
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(i 1—iii 22, xxii 8-21), simply adapts this material (with the aid of some 
minor changes in the central parts) for circulation at a later date among 
‘ the churches of Asia’. 

But Papias was no higher critic. If he accepted a book as apostolic 
he took it as a whole. It was either ‘trustworthy’ or the reverse. And 
he read in Rev. i g—11 


‘I John, your brother and partaker with you in the tribulation and 
kingdom and patience which are in Jesus, was in the isle that is called 
Patmos, for the word of God and the testimony of Jesus. I was in the 
Spirit on the Lord’s day, and I heard behind me a great voice, as of 
a trumpet saying, What thou seest, write in a book, and send it to the 
seven churches: unto Ephesus, and unto Smyrna, and unto Pergamum, 


and unto Thyatira, and unto Sardis, and unto Philadelphia, and unto 
Laodicea.’ 


Having this before his eyes Papias unquestionably believed that the 
Apostle John not only received this command while ‘in the Spirit’, but 
(the book being actually current) that he carried it out ‘ while yet in the 
body’. But did he state his belief? Our Prologue declares it to be his 
testimony that John did indeed write out what had been ‘revealed’ to 
him in the Spirit (manifestatum) and send it ‘to the churches’ (of Asia). 
But this is applied not to the Revelation but to the Gospel. In the 
absence of direct testimony a@ fosteriori the question, Did he state his 
belief? can only be answered a friori. Was there any special occasion 
for Papias to express his conviction that the Apocalypse, which 
alone of the ‘Johannine’ writings claims to be written by John, was 
‘worthy of belief’ ? 

Our Prologue, like the modern world both learned and unlearned, 
takes little interest, if any, in the apostolic authorship of Revelation. 
As the extract from Tertullian shews, in its time, as now, debate 
centred on the authorship of the Gospel and the Epistles, which are 
anonymous, but were known to be derived from the same region and 
the same period as the Apocalypse, and by about a.p. 175 had begun 
to be attributed to the same author. It appears to be extraordinarily 
difficult, even for eminent critics of to-day, to realize that a generation 
before this, in the time of Polycarp, Ignatius, Papias, and Justin, yes, 
even as late as Melito, the state of feeling was completely different. 
Not a fragment exists from this period to indicate that any one, in the 
Church or out of it, took the slightest interest in the question of the 
authorship of the Gospel or Epistles now ascribed to John. On 
the other hand the question of the authorship of the Revelation was 
in hot dispute, and quite naturally, since from the time of Polycarp 
down, denial of the (bodily) resurrection and the judgement had been 
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one of the principal indictments against the ‘false teachers’. Chiliasm, 
the doctrine of the visible rule of the returning Christ for a thousand 
years in a glorified Jerusalem, was the faith contended for as that once 
for all delivered to the saints. Papias was its primary champion, and 
the Apocalypse of John its divinely inspired and apostolic authority. If 
Papias took pains to authenticate the sources for his ‘ Interpretation 
of the Lord’s Oracles’, there was ten times as much occasion for his 
stating his belief as to the authorship of the Revelation. 

And if we put first this @ prior? probability for an attestation for the 
Revelation from Papias, it is not that witness @ fosteriori is altogether 
lacking, even apart from the declaration of our Prologue. That very 
little should survive the hostility of Dionysius and Eusebius is natural 
enough. Exclude Eusebius and those dependent on him and how 
much attestation should we have for any of the disputed books? But 
we have already seen that Andreas of Caesarea, whose witness is 
unimpeachable because he actually cites ‘word for word’ from Papias 
a passage not known elsewhere,’ directly affirms the fact. The expression 
is guarded, as if Papias would state no more than he could personally 
vouch for, the currency in Asia of the Revelation as the work of John, 
and his own acceptance of its statements as ‘worthy of belief’. But it 
shows distinctly where Papias would rest his authentication, the relevant 
passage being that already quoted embodying the very language ascribed 
to Papias in our Prologue. 

Again, whence comes the confident assertion regarding the ‘ mani- 
festation ’ as of 

‘John, one of the Apostles of Christ,’ who ‘ prophesied in a revelation 
that was made to him, that those who believed in our Christ would 
dwell a thousand years in Jerusalem ; and that thereafter the general, 
and in short the eternal resurrection and judgement of all men together 
would take place’? 

This is the statement of Justin,® the later contemporary of Papias, 
himself converted at Ephesus; and the substance of it will have been 
repeated by Melito of Sardis, whose interest in the authentication of the 
Old Testament Scriptures was sufficient to impel him to make the 
journey to Palestine, the home of the ‘living and abiding’ apostolic 
tradition even after the scattering of the mother church. For Melito 
also wrote a treatise on the Apocalypse of John, though we hear nothing 

1 Justin in his chapters in defence of Chiliastic belief (Dial. 1xxx-]xxxi) repeats 
the expression. The false Christians ‘ blaspheme the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob (cf. Matt. xxii 32) and say that there is no resurrection of the dead’. 

2 Frag. XI. Lightfoot (Essays on Supernatural Religion p. 201 n. 3) erroneously 
differs from Routh (Rel. sacr. i p. 41). The quotation ends ‘their array came to 


nought’. The remainder is transcribed by Andreas from Rev. xii. 9. 
3 Dialogue \xxxi. 
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of any utterance from him regarding the Gospel. Justin’s use of Papias 
is made probable by his adoption of the very expression of Papias in 
speaking of the Gospel of Mark as the dwopuvnpovedpara of Peter. He 
reproduces in the same chapter we have just quoted (Déa/. Ixxxi) the 
very passage from Isaiah (Ixv 17 f) which Papias elaborated according 
to the explicit testimony of Irenaeus (aer. V xxxiii 3, 4) and which in 
the Zpideixis (\xi) he tells us was thus applied by ‘the Elders’. Finally 
there is Irenaeus himself, who not only takes his Chiliastic ideas from 
Papias, as Eusebius easily perceived, but discusses at length the variant 
readings 616 and 666 in Rev. xiii 18 with circumstantial reference to 
‘the men who saw John face to face’, whom he only knows through 
the writings of Papias. Whence, we ask, did all these derive their 
positive assurances regarding the origin and authenticity of the ‘ vision’ 
for the reliability of which they contend, if not from Papias? Or shall 
we be told again that Eusebius cites from Papias no ‘testimonies’ from 
this ‘ disputed ’ book, and that therefore Papias did not use it ? 

It is quite true that Eusebius does not refer to ‘testimonies’ in 
Papias taken from Revelation, although (as a work of supererogation, 
since he had not undertaken to cite ‘testimonies’ from the homo- 
logoumena) he does inform us that he ‘ used testimonies’ from 1 Peter 
and 1 John, thus implying perhaps that none appeared from the 
antilegomena. But it is not altogether true that we have a right to 
expect notice from Eusebius of whatever he found quoted from Revela- 
tion in Papias, because Revelation is not counted by him among the 
antilegomena concerning which he made this promise. By supereroga- 
tion, as in the case of First Peter and First John, he mentions the fact 
that Theophilus of Antioch in works now lost ‘used testimonies from 
the Apocalypse of John’. But this hardly establishes the rule. The 
truth is that Eusebius’s treatment of this book is completely su 
generis. He yielded to those who maintained its canonicity so far as to 
record direct statements of its Johannine authorship, such as that of 
Justin; for Eusebius admitted that #f apostolic it must be classed 
among the homologoumena ; but personally he inclined to the opinion 
of Dionysius of Alexandria, who rejected it as the work of another, 
unknown ‘John’. In this case it must be classed, said Eusebius, 
among ‘spurious’ books (vé6a). His real interest, therefore, was only 
in positive witness for or against its apostolic authorship. If his dislike 
of the book did not lead him into positive unfairness in the statement 
of the evidence Eusebius must have regarded the testimony referred to 
by Andreas as no more than Papias’s acknowledgement of his own 
acceptance of the book, which of course had no bearing on the main 
question. 

But the reader is not really left in the dark by Eusebius on the point 
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now at issue. He makes no concealment of Papias’s use of Revelation. 
Indeed he could not. On the contrary he tells us explicitly that along 
with ‘certain strange parables of the Saviour’ (cf. the fragment in 
Irenaeus Haer. V xxxiii 3, 4) Papias related 


‘certain other rather fabulous things, among which he asserts that there 
will be a certain period of a thousand years after the resurrection from the 
dead, when the kingdom of Christ is to exist in bodily form upon 
this earth. 1 believe that he adopted these views. from the narratives 
handed down from the Apostles, not understanding that the things 
related by them (ra wpds airav) were spoken in symbolic language 
parabolically (yvorixds). For he evidently was a man of very small 
intelligence, as is manifest from his own words. However, he is 
responsible for the adoption of this doctrine by very many of the 
Church fathers after him who espoused a like opinion, having regard for 
the antiquity of the man; for example Irenaeus, and all the rest who 
exhibit these ideas’. 

Whether by oversight, or because of his dislike of the materialistic 
eschatology of the Chiliasts, Eusebius here passes lightly over the self- 
evident fact that the doctrine here imputed to Papias as its prime 
instigator is taken almost verbatim from Rev. xx 4ff. The fact is self- 
evident. The oversight, if such it be, is due to Eusebius’s concern about 
the ‘strange parable of the Saviour’ related ‘as from the Apostles’ 
which may be read in the context of the above-cited passage of 
Irenaeus, to whom Eusebius explicitly refers. The ‘parable’ is indeed 
unauthentic, being in reality a Jewish interpretation based on the 
Hebrew text of Gen. xxvii 28 found also in Ethiopic Enoch x 19 and 
Apocalypse of Baruch xxix 5. The Elders combine with this apocalyptic 
promise of the miraculous fertility of the Holy Land in the Messianic 
age the song of the grape harvest of Isa. Ixv 8, in which they sing of 
the ripe clusters ‘Destroy it not for a blessing is in it’. Like the 
interpretation of the parable of the Sower, and that of the Banquet with 
its triclinium, at which the guest who shows humility is bidden to 
‘Come up higher’, also derived from ‘the Elders ’,' these allegorizing 
applications of passages from the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, 
mingled with teachings of the Lord, to the expected glories of a trans- 
figured Jerusalem (‘the City’) and Palestine-to-be were properly taken 
by Eusebius with a generous dose of salt. They are as unlike the true 
teaching of Jesus as they are characteristic of Jewish midrash of the 
beginning of the second century. They throw much needed light on 
the question who these ‘ Elders’ were, and whence Papias derived his 
Chiliastic ideas ; but as related to the actual teaching of Jesus they 
only prove how low even the ‘living and abiding voice’ of the most 
authentic oral tradition had fallen at the time when Papias received 


1 Irenaeus Haer. V xxxvi 1, 2. 
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the jumble ‘in exotericis, id est in extremis quinque libris’) does not 
affect the main result. Irenaeus remains responsible for the carrying 
back of Papias a generation earlier than he belongs to relatively to 
the Apostle, and this is the first point for consideration. The Pro- 
logue-writer stands at several removes from Papias, for even if we 
assume some other unknown writer, misled after the same manner as 
Irenaeus by the homonymy of ‘the Elder’ whose ‘ traditions’ (sapa- 
déves) he found quoted in the Zxegeses, this would not bring our Pro- 
logue-writer any nearer. All he has to tell about Papias rests ultimately 
on the error which Eusebius in the case of Irenaeus so thoroughly, 
yet vainly, exposed. 

There remains, however, the principal statement of the Prologue, the 
Johannine authorship of the Gospel. The statement is unlikely to 
have been derived from Irenaeus even through the distortion of inter- 
mediate forms. The tradition from which it is drawn ascribed it to 
Papias. Can we determine what modicum of truth (if any) lies behind 
this tradition ? 

The curious mode of expression, attributing the Gospel to John 
‘while yet in the body’, as if he could be supposed to have taken this 
action after his death, has often been pointed out. It is doubtless the 
ground of Westcott’s remark that ‘the general tenor’ of its account of 
the origin of the Gospel is that given in the Muratorian Canon; 
for apart from the reference to ‘revelation’ (manifestatum) and the 
possibly implied denial of an imputation of posthumous origin under 
the name of John there is certainly no resemblance between the two 
whether in language or in substance. The Muratorianum, it will be re- 
membered, gives the following :— 

‘John, one of the disciples, when his fellow-disciples and the bishops 
he had ordained (episcopis suis) were urging him, said “ Join with me in 
a three days’ fast from to-day, and whatever shall be revealed to any 
one of us let us relate it to one another”. The same night it was 
revealed to Andrew, one of the Apostles, that John should write all 
things in his own name, all the rest authenticating (recognoscentibus).’ 

The ultimate source of this legend is generally recognized to be the 
statement of John xxi 24f: ‘ This is the disciple that beareth witness of 
these things and wrote these things, and we now that his witness is 
true. According to Zahn it came to our Prologue-writer through 
the medium of the Leucian Acts of John (c. 175?). In any case it 
was certainly not derived from Papias for reasons already stated in 
connexion with the Prologue, which in the case of this account of the 
origin of the Gospel would apply with still greater force. The date of the 
Muratorianum is variously placed from 180 to 200. To what extent it 
influenced the traditional account of the origin of the Gospel may easily 
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be seen from the subjoined extract from Jerome’s Commentary on 
Matthew, in which he expressly quotes as his authority the ‘ ecclesiastica 
historia’ so plainly revealed by Corssen.’ It is this extract which 
constitutes the first two-thirds of the Prologus Secundus of Toletanus 
(Prologus Hieronymianus). As will be observed, its first statement is 
the well-known adaptation made by Tertullian of Polycarp’s application 
to Marcion of 1 John iv 2 f, to which Jerome merely adds that Paul also 
applies the whip in many places. The rest repeats in substance just 
what the Muratorianum relates. 


From Jerome’s Matthew (Tol. Prol. 24). 

‘Is (Ioannes) cum esset in Asia et iam tunc haereticorum semina pul- 
lularent Cerinthi, Ebionis, et caeterorum qui negant Christum in carne 
venisse, guos et ipse in epistola sua Antichristos vocat et apostolus Paulus 
frequenter percutit,’ coactus est ab omnibus paene tunc Asiae episcopis 
et multarum ecclesiarum legationibus de divinitate salvatoris altius 
scribere, et ad ipsum, ut ita dicam, dei verbum non tam audaci quam 
felici temeritate prorumpere; wf ecclesiastica narrat historia, cum a 
fratribus cogeretur, ut scriberet, ita facturum se respondisse, si indicto 
ieiunio in commune omnes deum deprecarentur, quo expleto revelatione 
saturatus in illud prooemium caelo veniens eructavit: In principio erat 
verbum, &c.’ 


As already noted, the opening sentence after ‘in Asia’ down to 
‘percutit’ represents simply Tertullian with Jerome’s own brief addition. 
The remainder merely repeats the account of Muratorianum with the 
added representation of the Gospel as having been given in a burst of 
divine inspiration like that of Ezra in the legend of 2 Esdras xvi 39 ff. 
This addition would undoubtedly account for the strange expression 
‘manifestatum’ in the Prologue, but unfortunately for any claims to an 
early date this idea not only forms no part of the story in the Muratoria- 
num, but is also entirely alien to the expressions applied by Papias to 
the writing of a Gospel (ovvérage, éypawe, oivragw roicba). The 
period and mode of thought to which this embellishment of the ecc/e- 
stastica historia belongs may best be realized by a comparison of the 
account of the origin of the Gospel given in the Acta Joannis of Prochorus 
(¢. A.D. 500) :— 

‘And after two days I (Prochorus) went forth again to him (the 
Apostle John) and found him standing and praying. And he said to 
me: “Take the papyrus sheets and the ink and stand on my right hand.” 
And I did so. And there came great lightning and thunder so that the 
hill was shaken, and I fell to the ground on my face and remained (as 
it were) a corpse. But John took hold of me and raised me up and 


1 Op. cit. p.77. The historia itself, reconstructed from the ten authorities who 
employ it, is printed with the extracts attached on pp. 78-82. 
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said to me: “Sit here on the ground at my right hand.” And I did so, 
and again he prayed, and after the prayer he said to me: “ My child 
Prochorus, whatsoever thou hearest from my mouth write down on the 
papyri.” And John opened his mouth, and standing and looking up 
into the heaven he said: “In the beginning was the Word”.... So 
just as it follows in the remainder he uttered the whole standing, and 
I was writing seated.’* 

If any room is to be found in Papias for a statement corresponding 
to that of our Prologue the ‘revelation’ (manifestatum cannot properly 
be rendered ‘ published’) must be understood in some other sense. 
Let us see if a really appropriate sense can be found. 

According to Harnack (J/arcion p. 9*) the meaning of the statement 
is that ‘Contrary to the belief inferred from John xxi 23, 24 that the 
Gospel had been published by others after the death of John, Papias 
says in a passage of his five books of Zxegetica (or, in the fifth book of 
the same)* that John himself gave out his Gospel to the churches in 
Asia, after the Apocalypse’. We have already seen that the words ‘in 
Asia’ and ‘ after the Apocalypse’ are no part of the true text, but mere 
expansions of the scribe of Toletanus. Omitting these the Prologue- 
writer according to Harnack will have intended to say: ‘It has been 
inferred from John xxi 23 f that the Gospel was published posthumously.’ 
But this is contrary to the testimony of Papias who refers to it as 
‘revealed and given out to the churches by John himself while yet in 
the body’. 

Of the supposed inference from John xxi 23f we have im antiquity 
no evidence whatever. The theory of posthumous publication is 
a favourite in modern times and may be quite correct. But the 
inference drawn in antiquity from the verse in question was that of the 
Muratorianum as given above. John is supposed to be living in Asia 
surrounded by a group of his fellow-apostles, including ‘ Andrew’, and 
the bishops he has ordained (e.g. Polycarp and Papias). It is before 
the arrival of Paul in Ephesus, for Paul in writing by name to seven 
churches only is ‘ following the example of his predecessor’ John, who 
addressed letters to the seven churches of Asia (in the Apocalypse). 
Whether the existence of a community of disciples of ‘John’ in Ephesus 
before the coming of Paul (Acts xix 1-7) had anything to do with this 
strange chronology we will not attempt to decide. In any event there 
is no trace whatever in this second-century document of the supposed 
inference from John xxi 23f. The Muratorian fragmentist merely infers 
from the ‘we know’ that John’s ‘fellow-disciples and bishops’ added 
their ‘revision’ or ‘endorsement’ (recognoscentibus) to his writing. 


1 Acta Iohannis, Th. Zahn, Erlangen, 1880, p. 155. 
* Harnack regards this conjectured reading as a possible one. 
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The impossibility of the Muratorian account being derived from Papias 
is generally acknowledged for the reason stated. Any utterance of 
Papias on a point of such sensitiveness as this had reached at the close 
of the second century is most unlikely to have remained unnoticed for 
two hundred years of controversy. 

Contrariwise there was another writing explicitly claiming Johannine 
authorship (as the Gospel and Epistles do not) about which there was 
controversy before we have any trace of dispute concerning the Fourth 
Gospel. In the period of Papias, Justin, and Melito of Sardis, nothing 
whatever is said about John as author of a Gosfe/; but his alleged sup- 
port of the doctrine that ‘the saints shall dwell with the Lord a thousand 
years in Jerusalem’ in the ‘vision that was granted to him’, was the 
very central bulwark of the Chiliasts from Papias down to Irenaeus. 
And in spite of the reluctant admissions of Eusebius and his disparage- 
ment of the man and his doctrine, Papias was a chief supporter of this 
Chiliastic doctrine. Moreover, he defended it, as we are expressly told 
by Andreas of Caesarea, who had the work in his hands and quoted 
it ‘word for word’ (éwi Aéfews), in the assurance of the credibility (rd 
aéudrurrov) of the statements of the so-called Apocalypse of John. 

Could there, then, be two opinions as to the date of Revelation, 
so that it should become necessary for those who built upon its direct 
apostolic authority to insist that its publication was not posthumous, 
but by John himself ‘ while yet in the body’? 

The surest of all dates in the chronology of early Christian writings, 
apart from the great Epistles of Paul, is (as Harnack has clearly 
perceived) that given us by Irenaeus for the Revelation. ‘The 
apocalyptic vision was seen’ (éwpa6y), he tells us, ‘towards the end of 
the reign of Domitian’ (Haer. V xxx 3). But this date may not have 
been altogether easy to reconcile with the tradition which Papias 
reported ‘in his second book’ that ‘John and James his brother were 
put to death by Jews’.. The date for John’s martyrdom cannot well 
be later than 62, when James ¢he Zord’s brother ‘and certain others’ 
were killed by the mob in the streets of Jerusalem, as Josephus relates. 
Papias would be compelled to choose between a date for the Revelation 
like that of the Muratorianum, where John is the ‘ predecessor’ of Paul 
at Ephesus, or a date for the death of John like that of Irenaeus, 
coming down to ‘the reign of Trajan’. Had he been a modern critic 
he would certainly have fallen back upon the composite character of 
the book, which gives convincing evidence of double date, the substance 
of the book being exclusively concerned with Palestine in the days of 
the great tribulation, the rebellion against Rome and the treading down 
of Jerusalem, except the inner sanctuary (xi 1 f), by the Gentiles; 
whereas the outer envelope, prologue, introduction, and epilogue 
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(i 1—iii 22, xxii 8-21), simply adapts this material (with the aid of some 
minor changes in the central parts) for circulation at a later date among 
‘ the churches of Asia’. 

But Papias was no higher critic. If he accepted a book as apostolic 
he took it as a whole. It was either ‘trustworthy’ or the reverse. And 
he read in Rev. i 9-11 


‘I John, your brother and partaker with you in the tribulation and 
kingdom and patience which are in Jesus, was in the isle that is called 
Patmos, for the word of God and the testimony of Jesus. I was in the 
Spirit on the Lord’s day, and I heard behind me a great voice, as of 
a trumpet saying, What thou seest, write in a book, and send it to the 
seven churches: unto Ephesus, and unto Smyrna, and unto Pergamum, 
and unto Thyatira, and unto Sardis, and unto Philadelphia, and unto 
Laodicea.’ 


Having this before his eyes Papias unquestionably believed that the 
Apostle John not only received this command while ‘in the Spirit’, but 
(the book being actually current) that he carried it out ‘ while yet in the 
body’. But did he state his belief? Our Prologue declares it to be his 
testimony that John did indeed write out what had been ‘revealed’ to 
him in the Spirit (manifestatum) and send it ‘to the churches’ (of Asia). 
But this is applied not to the Revelation but to the Gospel. In the 
absence of direct testimony a fosteriori the question, Did he state his 
belief? can only be answered a priori. Was there any special occasion 
for Papias to express his conviction that the Apocalypse, which 
alone of the ‘Johannine’ writings claims to be written by John, was 
‘worthy of belief’ ? 

Our Prologue, like the modern world both learned and unlearned, 
takes little interest, if any, in the apostolic authorship of Revelation. 
As the extract from Tertullian shews, in its time, as now, debate 
centred on the authorship of the Gospel and the Epistles, which are 
anonymous, but were known to be derived from the same region and 
the same period as the Apocalypse, and by about a.p. 175 had begun 
to be attributed to the same author. It appears to be extraordinarily 
difficult, even for eminent critics of to-day, to realize that a generation 
before this, in the time of Polycarp, Ignatius, Papias, and Justin, yes, 
even as late as Melito, the state of feeling was completely different. 
Not a fragment exists from this period to indicate that any one, in the 
Church or out of it, took the slightest interest in the question of the 
authorship of the Gospel or Epistles now ascribed to John. On 
the other hand the question of the authorship of the Revelation was 
in hot dispute, and quite naturally, since from the time of Polycarp 
down, denial of the (bodily) resurrection and the judgement had been 
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one of the principal indictments against the ‘false teachers’.’ Chiliasm, 
the doctrine of the visible rule of the returning Christ for a thousand 
years in a glorified Jerusalem, was the faith contended for as that once 
for all delivered to the saints. Papias was its primary champion, and 
the Apocalypse of John its divinely inspired and apostolic authority. If 
Papias took pains to authenticate the sources for his ‘ Interpretation 
of the Lord’s Oracles’, there was ten times as much occasion for his 
stating his belief as to the authorship of the Revelation. 

And if we put first this @ prior? probability for an attestation for the 
Revelation from Papias, it is not that witness a posteriori is altogether 
lacking, even apart from the declaration of our Prologue. That very 
little should survive the hostility of Dionysius and Eusebius is natural 
enough. Exclude Eusebius and those dependent on him and how 
much attestation should we have for any of the disputed books? But 
we have already seen that Andreas of Caesarea, whose witness is 
unimpeachable because he actually cites ‘word for word’ from Papias 
a passage not known elsewhere,’ directly affirms the fact. The expression 
is guarded, as if Papias would state no more than he could personally 
vouch for, the currency in Asia of the Revelation as the work of John, 
and his own acceptance of its statements as ‘worthy of belief’. But it 
shows distinctly where Papias would rest his authentication, the relevant 
passage being that already quoted embodying the very language ascribed 
to Papias in our Prologue. 

Again, whence comes the confident assertion regarding the ‘ mani- 
festation ’ as of 

‘John, one of the Apostles of Christ,’ who ‘ prophesied in a revelation 
that was made to him, that those who believed in our Christ would 
dwell a thousand years in Jerusalem ; and that thereafter the general, 
and in short the eternal resurrection and judgement of all men together 
would take place’? 


This is the statement of Justin,® the later contemporary of Papias, 
himself converted at Ephesus; and the substance of it will have been 
repeated by Melito of Sardis, whose interest in the authentication of the 
Old Testament Scriptures was sufficient to impel him to make the 
journey to Palestine, the home of the ‘living and abiding’ apostolic 
tradition even after the scattering of the mother church. For Melito 
also wrote a treatise on the Apocalypse of John, though we hear nothing 

1 Justin in his chapters in defence of Chiliastic belief (Dial. 1xxx-]xxxi) repeats 
the expression. The false Christians ‘ blaspheme the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob (cf. Matt. xxii 32) and say that there is no resurrection of the dead’, 

2 Frag. XI. Lightfoot (Essays on Supernatural Religion p. 201 n. 3) erroneously 
differs from Routh (Rel. sacr.i p. 41). The quotation ends ‘their array came to 
nought’. The remainder is transcribed by Andreas from Rev. xii. 9. 

3 Dialogue \xxxi. 
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of any utterance from him regarding the Gospel. Justin’s use of Papias 
is made probable by his adoption of the very expression of Papias in 
speaking of the Gospel of Mark as the douynpovedpara of Peter. He 
reproduces in the same chapter we have just quoted (D/a/. lxxxi) the 
very passage from Isaiah (Ixv 17 f) which Papias elaborated according 
to the explicit testimony of Irenaeus (aer. V xxxiii 3, 4) and which in 
the Zpideixis (\xi) he tells us was thus applied by ‘the Elders’. Finally 
there is Irenaeus himself, who not only takes his Chiliastic ideas from 
Papias, as Eusebius easily perceived, but discusses at length the variant 
readings 616 and 666 in Rev. xiii 18 with circumstantial reference to 
‘the men who saw John face to face’, whom he only knows through 
the writings of Papias. Whence, we ask, did all these derive their 
positive assurances regarding the origin and authenticity of the ‘ vision’ 
for the reliability of which they contend, if not from Papias? Or shall 
we be told again that Eusebius cites from Papias no ‘ testimonies’ from 
this ‘ disputed ’ book, and that therefore Papias did not use it ? 

It is quite true that Eusebius does not refer to ‘testimonies’ in 
Papias taken from Revelation, although (as a work of supererogation, 
since he had not undertaken to cite ‘testimonies’ from the homo- 
logoumena) he does inform us that he ‘ used testimonies’ from 1 Peter 
and 1 John, thus implying perhaps that none appeared from the 
antilegomena. But it is not altogether true that we have a right to 
expect notice from Eusebius of whatever he found quoted from Revela- 
tion in Papias, because Revelation is not counted by him among the 
antilegomena concerning which he made this promise. By supereroga- 
tion, as in the case of First Peter and First John, he mentions the fact 
that Theophilus of Antioch in works now lost ‘used testimonies from 
the Apocalypse of John’. But this hardly establishes the rule. The 
truth is that Eusebius’s treatment of this book is completely saz 
generis. He yielded to those who maintained its canonicity so far as to 
record direct statements of its Johannine authorship, such as that of 
Justin; for Eusebius admitted that if apostolic it must be classed 
among the homologoumena ;_ but personally he inclined to the opinion 
of Dionysius of Alexandria, who rejected it as the work of another, 
unknown ‘John’. In this case it must be classed, said Eusebius, 
among ‘ spurious’ books (vé@a). His real interest, therefore, was only 
in positive witness for or against its apostolic authorship. If his dislike 
of the book did not lead him into positive unfairness in the statement 
of the evidence Eusebius must have regarded the testimony referred to 
by Andreas as no more than Papias’s acknowledgement of his own 
acceptance of the book, which of course had no bearing on the main 
question. 

But the reader is not really left in the dark by Eusebius on the point 
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now at issue. He makes no concealment of Papias’s use of Revelation. 
Indeed he could not. On the contrary he tells us explicitly that along 
with ‘certain strange parables of the Saviour’ (cf. the fragment in 
Irenaeus Haer. V xxxiii 3, 4) Papias related 


‘certain other rather fabulous things, among which he asserts that there 
will be a certain period of a thousand years after the resurrection from the 
dead, when the kingdom of Christ is to exist in bodily form upon 
this earth. I believe that he adopted these views from the narratives 
handed down from the Apostles, not understanding that the things 
related by them (7a zpds airév) were spoken in symbolic language 
parabolically (yvoruds). For he evidently was a man of very small 
intelligence, as is manifest from his own words. However, he is 
responsible for the adoption of this doctrine by very many of the 
Church fathers after him who espoused a like opinion, having regard for 
the antiquity of the man; for example Irenaeus, and all the rest who 
exhibit these ideas’. 

Whether by oversight, or because of his dislike of the materialistic 
eschatology of the Chiliasts, Eusebius here passes lightly over the self- 
evident fact that the doctrine here imputed to Papias as its prime 
instigator is taken almost verbatim from Rev. xx 4ff. The fact is self- 
evident. The oversight, if such it be, is due to Eusebius’s concern about 
the ‘strange parable of the Saviour’ related ‘as from the Apostles’ 
which may be read in the context of the above-cited passage of 
Irenaeus, to whom Eusebius explicitly refers. The ‘parable’ is indeed 
unauthentic, being in reality a Jewish interpretation based on the 
Hebrew text of Gen. xxvii 28 found also in Z¢thiopic Enoch x 19 and 
Apocalypse of Baruch xxix 5. The Elders combine with this apocalyptic 
promise of the miraculous fertility of the Holy Land in the Messianic 
age the song of the grape harvest of Isa. Ixv 8, in which they sing of 
the ripe clusters ‘Destroy it not for a blessing is in it’. Like the 
interpretation of the parable of the Sower, and that of the Banquet with 
its triclinium, at which the guest who shows humility is bidden to 
‘Come up higher’, also derived from ‘the Elders’,’ these allegorizing 
applications of passages from the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, 
mingled with teachings of the Lord, to the expected glories of a trans- 
figured Jerusalem (‘the City’) and Palestine-to-be were properly taken 
by Eusebius with a generous dose of salt. They are as unlike the true 
teaching of Jesus as they are characteristic of Jewish midrash of the 
beginning of the second century. They throw much needed light on 
the question who these ‘ Elders’ were, and whence Papias derived his 
Chiliastic ideas ; but as related to the actual teaching of Jesus they 
only prove how low even the ‘living and abiding voice’ of the most 
authentic oral tradition had fallen at the time when Papias received 


1 Irenaeus Haer. V xxxvi 1, 2. 
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them. The ‘reports (8eyyjoes) of parables of the Saviour’ handed down 
from the Apostles (cf. the ray rod xvpiov Adywv Sinyjoeas referred to 
a few lines below as derived from Aristion) are to Eusebius the most 
serious concern, and most of what he has to say relates to these. Indeed, 
it is not without interest to observe how this Isaian chapter on the New 
Jerusalem, the glorified land of Palestine and the Holy Mountain where 
even the wild beasts cease from ravening, passes down through Justin’s 
Chiliastic chapter, in which he quotes Rev. xx 4 ff as an utterance of 
the Apostle John ( Dia/. lxxxi), to Irenaeus (Haer. V xxxiii 3 f; xxxvi 1f 
and £pideixis \xi) and still later writers. 

But while Eusebius pays no special attention to Papias’s assertion ‘ that 
there will be a certain period of a thousand years after the resurrec- 
tion from the dead, when the kingdom of Christ is to exist in bodily 
form upon this earth’, it would be absurd to suppose he expected his 
readers not to observe its connexion with Rev. xx 4 ff. This was the 
locus classicus of the whole controversy, passing down, as Eusebius 
himself makes plain, from Papias to Justin, and from Justin to Irenaeus. 
While we may perhaps justly accuse him of slighting the testimony to 
a book whose doctrine he disliked, accepting it only on condition that 
it be interpreted pvorixds, he does not stand in the way of our 
acceptance of the statement of Andreas.’ He rather confirms it, while 
indicating that Papias went no farther than to declare that the statement 
of Rev. i 9-11 was ‘ worthy of belief’. 

As an utterance of Papias concerning the Revelation the testimony of 
our Prologue that it was ‘revealed and given to the churches (in Asia) 
by John while yet in the body’ is therefore worthy of all acceptation. 
It is even possible that we still have a trace of the true placing of this 
testimony in another argumentum as remote as possible from those of 
the Latin succession. Among the subscriptions to Revelation given on 
the last page of Tischendorf’s Editio Major will be found the following 
from the London Polyglot :— 


‘ Aeth. Hic finita est visio Iohannis Abucalamsis. Amen. Quod est 
dictum: Quam vidit in vita sua, visio: et scripta fuit a beato Iohanne 
evangelista dei eius.’ 

The Ethiopic text is based upon the Arabic, which accounts for the 
monstrosity Aéucalamsis = *AroxdAvyis. We may render: ‘Here is 


1 Lightfoot (Essays on Supern. Rel. p. 214 n. 4) agrees that the suspicion thrown on 
the testimony of Andreas because of Eusebius’s failure to ‘directly mention’ Papias’s 
use of Revelation is unjust. He supposes ‘that Eusebius omitted any express men- 
tion of this use because he had meant his words to be understood of the Apocalypse, 
when, speaking of the Chiliastic doctrine of Papias higher up, he said that this 
father “ had mistaken the Apostolic statements”’’. This explanation overlooks the 
distinction between the written work and the ra@v rot xupiov Adyar Sinyjoes. 
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ended the vision of John, the Apocalypse. Amen. That is to say, that 
vision which he saw ix his lifetime ; and it was written by the blessed John 
the evangelist of his God (= 6 OeoAdyos).’ Is not this another attempt 
in still more distorted form to record the testimony of Papias that John 
‘while yet in the body’ wrote and gave out to the churches the vision 
which he had seen? 

4. The identification of a new fragment of Papias, however small, is 
an event of prime importance to New Testament criticism, especially 
if the discovery bears upon the origin of the Johannine writings. In the 
present instance if our conclusion is correct it has a twofold impor- 
tance: first negatively, in dispelling a false impression which, with 
Clemen’s Zntstehung des Iohannes-Evangeliums, 1912, had obtained 
strong reinforcement, and through the present work of Harnack seemed 
likely to attain general acceptance; second positively, in making 
clearer our conception of what the name of the Apostle John really 
stood for in the minds of protagonists of the Church, especially the 
churches of Asia, in the first half of the second century. 

Probably there is no great danger that the world of scholarship 
will be misled into accepting Harnack’s idea of a preliminary rejection 
of Marcion by the ‘ Elders of Asia’, before his coming to Rome, now 
that the true origin of paragraph 8 of the Vatican Prologue stands 
revealed. But there is real danger of a misapplication of paragraph a. 
Harnack’s insistence that a real utterance of Papias underlies the state- 
ment of this paragraph is justified. But the utterance relates to the 
origin of the Revelation, not of the Gospel of John. This was found 
not only a priori probable, but to some extent borne out by corroborative 
witness from other sources. The argument from silence against any 
such utterance of Papias regarding the Gospel was found to be much 
stronger than had been allowed for even by Lightfoot, who in view of 
it frankly acknowledged that ‘no weight can be attached to the evidence 
of the Prologue’. Were this evidence really admitted (in however 
emended a form), it is not too much to say that it would ‘outweigh in 
importance all the rest of the external evidence for the Fourth Gospel 
put together’.' The reason is simple. It is no longer the date of the 
Gospel with which criticism concerns itself. It is the authorship; 
the date and place of origin have become matter approximately of 
common consent. And the alleged statement of Papias, if actually 
made, would stand absolutely alone in the first four-fifths of the second 
century, ante-dating by a full generation the ascription of the Gospel to 
John by Theophilus of Antioch. To quote the exact language before 


1 From the article ‘Latin Prologues of John’, by the present writer in The 
Journal of Biblical Literature xxxii 3 (1913), pp. 197 and 207 f. 
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employed, acceptance of the statement as an authentic testimony of 
Papias to the Fourth Gospel 

‘will imply the currency in Asia early in the second century of this 
Gospel, including the appendix with its covert suggestion of Johannine 
authorship (xxi 19-24). And this suggestion, however non-committal, 
has always proved plain enough for the purpose in view. J this is 
Papias’s testimony regarding the Fourth Gospel the “ab Iohanne ” will 
have to be understood with reference to John xxi 24, as Zahn says.’ 
We have seen the extreme improbability that so direct a statement 
in the chief authority for questions of the kind could have passed un- 
observed through two centuries of controversy over this very point. 
For, once the claim of Johannine authorship was put forward (our first 
knowledge of it is in 181), it met immediate denial, arousing contro- 
versy which did not cease for generations. When Gaius at Rome in 
the last decades of the second century met the claims of the Phrygian 
Montanist Proclus with a denial of the whole canon of Ephesian writings, 
Epistles, Gospel, and Apocalypse together, as falsely attributed to the 
Apostle John, and was himself later counter-argued by Hippolytus the 
disciple of Irenaeus, conditions had changed. At Alexandria for special 
reasons the Revelation alone was brought into renewed dispute. The 
Gospel and Epistles remained unchallenged. But at Rome all five 
writings were challenged, and the Gospel was the principal subject of 
dispute. What wonder if in Rome attestation by Papias to the authen- 
ticity’ of one of the group should be taken as equivalent to attes- 
tation to all.’ If Hippolytus in his defence of the Johannine writings 
against Gaius (of which we possess only a few fragments relating to the 
Apocalypse) referred somewhere to Papias’s guarantee of its dg.érwrrov, 
pointing out that thereby Papias affirmed implicitly, if not in so many 
words, that the book was ‘revealed and given to the churches by John 
while yet in the body’, would it be difficult for a Prologue-writer of the 
third or fourth century to take this as applicable to the Gospel also? 
Few scholars acquainted with the ways of scribes of this class will 
see any difficulty in the supposition. 

Taking the new fragment, then, as intended by Papias to apply to 
the Apocalypse and not to the Gospel of John, the atmosphere becomes 
clearer around this primitive defender of the Chiliastic faith. Like 
Tertullian, modern critics have talked as if the apostolic authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel had been at issue in the days of Marcion and Papias ; 
whereas we can clearly trace the developement of this conflict to in- 
ferences from the Appendix, this supplement being itself an outgrowth 
of the effort to authenticate the impugned apostolic tradition of the 


1 On the solidarity of the group in current estimation see Lightfoot, op. ait., pp 
214-216, 
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Lord’s teaching, whether we date it at Ephesus or at Rome, in 110 or 
140. Scholarship will see clearer when issues developing from the 
Montanistic controversy in the last quarter of the second century are 
better discriminated from such as grew out of the Chiliastic debates of 
its first quarter. It will no longer be affirmed that Papias (if not ‘the 
Elder John’ himself) in his criticism of ‘the order’ of Mark, had pro- 
bably in mind as standard the order of the Fourth Gospel!' As if 


Papias himself did not imply that of Matthew when he explains that 
Mark 


‘was not himself a follower of the Lord, but afterwards, as I said, of 
Peter, and Peter... had no design of making a civragis of the Lord’s 
words’. 

For ‘making a ovvrags of the Lord’s words’ is precisely the part 
ascribed by Papias to Matthew (ovverdéato ra Adyia). Naturally enough 
when apostolic authority began to be claimed for the Fourth Gospel its 
difference of order became a matter of dispute. The question seems 
to have played a great part in the Dialogue of Proclus and Gaius 
(180), and Irenaeus and Hippolytus have marvels of harmonization 
to reconcile John with his predecessors. But in the times of Marcion 
and his orthodox opponents, such as Papias and Justin, the attempt 
to claim apostolic authority for the Johannine order would be an ana- 
chronism. Matthew is ‘the’ Gospel for writers of this period, whether 
as respects ‘order’ or completeness of record. Even later, when the 
‘Ammonian’ sections were introduced as a means of indicating Gospel 
parallels, Matthew’s order was made the basis. 

It is time that critics realized the difference between the second 
and the fourth quarter of the second century as respects the writings 
ascribed to John. The apostolic authorship of the Revelation, so 
emphatically claimed by the book itself, seems to have been disputed 
from the beginning.® In Papias’s time there is unbroken silence as to 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. It is not even used on anything 
like a parity with the Synoptists, much less attributed to ‘the disciple 
whom Jesus loved’. Papias probably knew it, for he used the First 
Epistle, and possibly considered John xiv 2a@ a genuine saying of Jesus. 
Polycarp does not use the Gospel, though he certainly knew the 


1 Soeven Wernle in his admirable Synoptische Frage p. 207. 

2 Cf. Eusebius Historia Ill xxiv 7-13. The defence of John by harmonizing 
his order with ‘ the chronology of Matthew’ should be compared with Hippolytus’s 
Heads against Gaius. 

8 According to the Cheltenham Canon (ap. Zahn Kanongeschichte ii p. 144), 
‘the Elders’ equated the twenty-four elders of Rev. iv 4 with the canonical writers 
of the Old Testament. The item is probably from Papias, but if ‘ the Elders’ used 
Revelation it néed not have been in the form current in Asia. 
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Epistle. On the other hand, while later tradition quite credibly de- 
clares that he had seen and heard ‘John’, the report is communicated 
only by one who stands convicted in a parallel case of confusing 
the Apostle with another John, probably one of ‘the Elders the 
disciples of the Apostles’. Ignatius, if he makes any use at all of the 
Fourth Gospel, never mentions the name of John. Justin, converted 
at Ephesus, and keenly alive to the need of apostolic authentication for 
the Gospel tradition against the accusations of his opponent Marcion, 
has no thought of appealing to a ‘Gospel’ of John. To him, as to 
Papias, John is witness for the Revelation. In the Dialogue and Ajo- 
logies Matthew and Peter (through Mark) are the ‘ Apostles’ who with 
their ‘ companions’ stand sponsor for the Gospel tradition. The whole 
onslaught of Marcion and all the rest of those who ‘perverted the 
oracles of the Lord to their own lusts’ in this great period of contro- 
versy from Polycarp to Melito did not elicit a single mention of John 
as an evangelist. That appeal began at Rome in the last quarter of the 
century under the circumstances that we have seen. 

Criticism has fixed the date and place of origin of the Fourth Gospel. 
It should not continue to confuse this result with questions of the date 
and place of origin of the debates about its apostolic authority. Papias 
had nothing to do with these. 


B. W. Bacon. 
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NOTES ON JUSTIN MARTYR, APOLOGY I. 


NOTE tr. 


Ch. 14, p. 64D. Bpaxeis 8& kal civropor rap abrod Adyou yeyovacw- 
ov yap coduorys iripxev, GAAG Sivapus Geod 5 Adyos airod jv. 

I suppose these words are generally taken to mean something as 
follows: ‘His speech was short, concise, clear, simple, practical, not 
like that of your tedious and longwinded sophists.’ Otto’s note is ‘ nota 
sophistarum loquacitas’. It may be so, but I cannot help feeling that 
there is something more delicate than this. In considering the sense 
in which Justin uses the term ‘sophist’, we have to remember that 
he lived at the height of the ‘Second Sophistic’. The sinister meaning 
familiar to us in Plato and Aristotle, never perhaps so predominant 
as we are apt to think, had in a great measure given way before the 
movement, which had popularized rhetoric, in the sense of an eloquent 
and cultivated exposition of practical life where ethical, aesthetic, and 
intellectual considerations were evenly balanced.’ As applied to the 
distinguished lecturers, preachers, professors, who in the eyes not only 
of the schools, but of the educated public, represented the highest 
ideal, it was a very complimentary term. The bad sense still remains 
side by side with the good, and Justin himself uses it thus in the 
Trypho. Still I doubt whether in writing officially to the Emperors, 
he would use any other sense than that which it had in Philostratus’s 
Lives of the Sophists, and that in accordance with which the great chair 
of rhetoric at Athens, sometimes called par excellence, the chair, was 
officially known as 6pdvos coguiorixds. True there is an antagonism, to 
which Justin appeals—the eternal antagonism between philosophy and 
rhetoric even in this higher aspect ; but it is a very different and less 
bitter antagonism compared with that which we find in Plato. 

Again Bpaxeis and ovvroyor may not be such simple terms as they 
appear. In this age when all such terms are carefully, though not 
always consistently, defined, they were naturally examined by writers 
of rhetorical treatises. In these we have some attempts to distinguish 
the two, but on the whole they appear to be almost synonymous. 
We find Bpayirns xai ovvropia discussed as a single phrase, and 
characteristics, ascribed to Bpaxi’rys in one writer, are ascribed to 

1 These words are more or less a reminiscence of Arnim’s ‘ Dio von Prusa’, the 
best account I know of the ‘ Second Sophistic’. 
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cvvropia in another. We are told that there is a ovvrowia mpayparwv 
and a cvvropia Aéfews, and that the marks of the latter are such things 
as the avoidance of epithets, short and unjoined sentences, and the like. 
The rhetorician does not discard all this. It is one of his tools which 
he carries about with him as a golfer does his clubs, to be used in 
particular emergencies. He employs ovvrouia Aé€éews perhaps about 
as frequently as the golfer does a ‘left-hand niblick’. It is particularly 
recommended in dujynors, that is, when the speaker in the course of an 
exposition or argument has to give an account of certain facts. But the 
use of it is only occasional. The general style of the Sophist is fuller 
and more periodic, while ovvrouéa is the normal characteristic of the 
philosophical style. Any one, I think, can verify this by reading a page 
of (say) Aristides or even Dion Chrysostom" beside one of Epictetus 
or better still Marcus Aurelius. Take, for instance, this well-known 
passage (Meditations iv 23): 

Tlav pot ovvappole, 6 wor eddppoorov éotw, © Kdope ovdév por mpdwpov 
ovde dYypov TO wor evKatipov. wav po kapros 5 dépovew ai cal dpa, 
& dio. ék cod ravta, év coi mavra, eis ot wavra. éxeivos pev pyor 
mod hiryn Kéxporos: ov Se obx épeiss & rod Hiryn Avds; 

This is a fair but by no means extreme case of philosophical ovvropéa, 
and I suggest that ‘rough and rugged’ would give the meaning of the 
epithets better than ‘short and concise’. 

Further it is to be remembered that style like music was to the 
ancient mind more a matter of morals and less a matter of taste than 
it is to us. When the Cynic or Stoic adopted Bpayvrys Kai cvvropia as 
his mode of expression he did not do it as a matter of literary judge- 
ment. It was rather a form of asceticism—a definite renunciation of 
one of the most dazzling delights of the world.” 

It seems to me then quite possible that the thought in Justin’s mind 
is not so much what I suggested above as being the usual view, as some- 
thing like the following. ‘Jesus had no eloquence. He was not one of 
your professional lecturers—no Herodes Atticus or Dion the Golden- 
mouthed. His style was the rough and abrupt style of the philosophical 
preacher. But you will not reject it for that, but rather see moral value 

1 Dion is perhaps in thought half way between philosopher and rhetorician, but 
in style and manner belongs rather to the latter. 

2 There is a good illustration of this in Quintilian xi 1. 33. He is dealing with 
the point eloguentiae genus aliud alios decet. One example given is ‘ philosophiam 
ex professo ostentantibus parum decori sunt plerique orationis ornatus’. He adds 
* compositio numerosa tali proposito diversa ’, i. e. rhythmical arrangement, by which 
he largely means ‘ well-rounded periods’, does not agree with such principles or 
views of life ( propositum almost = creed), The audience hearing such periods 
from the mouth of a philosopher apparently felt as some people at some times in 
this island would have felt at seeing a minister of religion taking part in theatricals. 
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in the style as well as in the substance.’ Justin has at the back of his 
mind a contrast of two figures, familiar in that age in every city. One is 
the lecturer-orator talking to great fashionable audiences and drawing the 
income of a prima donna. The other is the thread-bare Cynic missionary, 
addressing knots of rather eccentric people in the side streets, and it is 
with this one that he wishes to range Jesus as a teacher in the eyes of 
the Royal Philosophers. 


NOTE 2. 


Ch. 23. 3, p. 68c. Kai apiv 4 év dvOpiras airiv yevécOa dvOpwror, 
pbdcarrés twes dia Tos Tpoepypévors Kaxors daipovas da Tov romToV ds 
yevopeva. elrrov, & prOoromoartes Epycay, dv tpdrov Kai Ta Kad” pov deyo- 
peva Siogdypa Kai doeBH Epya evnpynoav. 

The clauses @@dcavres . . . épyoay seem almost hopeless as they 
stand. Three corrections seem to have been proposed. 

(1) (Maran) Substitute A¢yw d€ for the first dd. The main objection 
to this is that this periphrastic way of speaking of the dacuoves as tiwes 
is very strange, and & pvOoromoartes Epynoay seems Otiose. 

(2) Omit da before rév zrounrav, and take it ‘some of the poets, &c.’ 
Here we have the same meaningless repetition in & pvé..ép. The 
position of tues is odd, and a further difficulty arises. As the subject 
of évipyynoay is clearly daipoves, we should expect the same subject to 
elroy or épynoay or both. 

(3) Substitute ra rév wovnrav for da trav 7. The meaning then will 
be that some (i.e. the zvoAdyor) reproduced the mythological stories 
of the poets. The only objection I see to this is that we still have the 
difficulty about the subject of évypyncav. 

(4) I should myself prefer to transfer d:a rév rovnray to after gd. The 
clause will then run $@dcavrés ties 51a Tovs tpoeipynuevous Kakovs Saipovas 
ws yevopeva elrov & da tHv rounTay (sc. oi daipoves) pvOoroncartes Epyoay, 
and the sense will be ‘some persons under the influence of the demons 
proclaimed as real occurrences (cp. the contrast of yevdueva and yeypap- 
péva. in the MS text ii 15) the myths which the demons had uttered 
through the mouths of the poets’. This avoids the difficulty of the change 
of subject, for though there is a change from eiov to épyeay it is far less 
awkward. Otherwise the sense is the same as (3), and both concur in the 
assertion that there are two stages of demonic action—one the invention 
of the myths through the poets, the other the working by which the 
‘mythologists’ (cf. roujrai xai pvfoAdyor in a very similar context ii 4) are 
induced to lay them before the public. In this statement, if we waive the 
question of demonic agency, Justin is perfectly true to history. For 
the ‘ mythologists’ are none other than the grammatict, This succes- 
sion of literary men, one of the greatest powers in the ancient world, 
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was undoubtedly the agency by which Homeric and other myths were 
popularized. They had indeed many other functions and might resent 
the emphasis here laid on this particular one. But they did do this 
work and without them the poets would have had a far more restricted 
hearing. Nor is Justin wrong in his chronology as expressed in 
p0dacavres. The work of the great grammaticd in collecting and 
interpreting was mostly done before our era. Didymus, the most 
famous of all, nicknamed yaAxévrepos, and PiBAwAdbas because he 
forgot in one of his 3,500 works what he had said in another, was 
a contemporary of Cicero. 

Besides their purely professorial and literary work the grammatici 
were much in request with adults. But the main body were school- 
masters, and to this Justin refers in two passages. One is in ch. 54 
oi 8& mapadiddvtes Ta pvOoronfevta brs THv TonTav oidepiay arddesw 
hé€pover Tois éxpavOdvover véos, Kai éxi dary Kal draywy) Tod avOpwrivov 
yévous cipjobar arodcixvupey wat évépyecav tov davdwv datpdvwv. The 
other is in ch. 21 where he says of the tales of the so-called sons of Zeus 
eis Suadopay Kal rpotpori tav éxraWdevopevwv Taira yéyparTay pupyTas 
yap Ociv xaddv clvar wavres jyotvra. In this we might be at first 
inclined to accept the correction dapOopav xai rapatporyv. But the 
clause that follows forbids this. Nor is there any real contradiction 
between the two passages. is duadopav xai zpotporyy gives the motive 
of the grammatica ; émi dxdry xai dxaywy7 that of the demons. Otto is, 
I think, quite wrong in saying that the former phrase is ironical. Justin 
does not wantonly question the motives of the educationists. They are 
right in thinking it good to imitate the divine ; but the demons have 
misled them as to what the divine really is. 


NOTE 3. 


Ch. 28. 4,p.71C. Ei 8€ rs dmuorel péAew tovtwv TO OG, 7) py elvan 
airov ba téxvys Sporoynoe, 7 dvta xaipew Kaxia pyoe, 7 Aw éorxdra 
pévew kal pydev elvac dperiv pydé xaxiav, ddfy S& povov tors dvOpwrovs 
} dyaba 7} xaxa tadra iyeioOa. 

The general sense of this passage, that a denial of God’s care for men 
involves either a denial of His existence or of His moral nature, or of 
moral distinction in general, is clear enough ; but the words da réxvys 
seem to have misled the editors, and the emendation dreyvas was 
perhaps tempting. [By the way Otto prints this as dréxvws, which 
bears quite a different meaning, and also translates f/ane. But 
drexvas here would mean omnino—‘He denies that God exists at 
all.’] But the genuineness of da réxvys is settled by Zxypho 54 where, 
speaking of the prophetic phrase ‘he shall wash his raiment in the 
blood of the grape’, he adds da ris réyvys dedpAwKev Gri alwa pev exer 
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6 Xpurros, GAN’ otk && dvOpurov oréppatos, GAN ek Tis TOD Oeod Suvdpews. 
In our passage Blunt translates ‘He will by some artifice deny his 
existence’, which conveys no meaning to me. Otto also translates 
qguodam artificio, and notes. with approval Maran’s statement that 
these virtual atheists or materialists ‘astute profiteri quod totidem 
verbis efferre non audent’. But obviously we cannot apply this phrase 
to Jacob who uttered or Moses who recorded the prophecy of the grape. 
And there is no need to read any thought of motive into our passage. 
Téxvy merely means ‘a rhetorical method’ or perhaps better ‘a special 
form of speech’ and covers both ‘tropes’ and ‘figures’. In the 
Genesis passage it is a ‘trope’, for ‘blood of grape’ does not literally 
mean ‘non-human blood’. Thus again in Z7ypho 57 Justin explains that 
the merest novice in tporoAoyia will understand that, when we speak of 
angels eating, literal eating is no more meant than when we speak of ‘ fire 
devouring everything’. In our passage the réyvy is a cyjjpa diavoias or 
‘figure of thought’. The words do mean what they say, but they 
mean something more. This particular figure is ‘emphasis’ ‘cum ex 
aliquo dicto aliquid latens eruitur’ (Quintilian ix 2. 64). If we 
translate ‘by implication’ or ‘this is only another way of saying’ 
we shall really get the meaning. 

In Zrypho 114 the practice of the prophets in speaking of future 
events as present or past is also called réyvn. This device, which is of 
course a very familiar one, would be a cyjpya Acfews or figure of speech. 


NOTE 4. 

Ch. 32. 6, p. 73 E. . IléAos yap ts dvov cioryiKe ev tur cicddy Kops 
mpos apmedov dedepevos. 

It will be remembered that Justin makes this statement to shew that 
Gen. xlix 11 was a prophecy of Christ. There is indeed no absolute 
need to assign any source for the statement beyond tradition. Yet 
I cannot help thinking that he may have been misled by the Marcan 
dydddov. 1 do not suppose that if he actually read éwi rod dudddov in 
Mark xi 4 he would mistake it for éri ris dyméAov or rather for zpos 
dpredov. But when we remember (1) that Justin was in the habit of 
hearing the Gospels read at the Eucharist, (2) that copies of «Mark 
appear to have been rare, (3) that he shews no detailed acquaintance 
with the text of Mark, it seems to me very probable that the ear may 
have misled him, or his informant. Most authorities appear to hold 


1 Téxrovos (Tryp. 88) and Boavepyés (1b. 106) might also be reminiscences of what 
had been heard and did not require a copy for verification. Moreover evidence of 
acquaintance with Mark in the Dialogue does not really affect the argument, as 
Justin in that work 53, while quoting the prophecy, does xo? allege this historical 
fulfilment. Very possibly during the interval he had found out his mistake. 
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that ¢ was at this time sounded as f-4 rather than as f and the labio- 
dental d is near akin to the labial 4 The case will become much 
stronger if, remembering the connexion of both Justin and the Second 
Gospel with Rome, we suppose him to have heard the word there. 
In that bilingual society the oral reading of the Greek Scriptures by 
persons whose native speech was Latin of some sort must have led to 
much confusion. Quintilian notes that even in the upper classes the 
simultaneous study of Greek and Latin led to Greekish pronunciation 
of Latin, and the tendency in a lower stratum to import a Latinish 
pronunciation into Greek must have been considerably stronger. Now 
the Greek sounds which gave most trouble to the Italian were the 
aspirates, which had no proper Latin equivalents. Even literary Latin 
for a long time sounded ¢ as Z, and though later on educated people 
were particular on the point, vulgar Latin seems still to have been 
‘unable to frame to pronounce it right’. Thus xdéAados, though 
rendered in literary Latin as colaphus, is colpo in Italian.' The Greek 
d did not present the same difficulties, but there are various signs of 
Italian tendencies to modify it to 7, and it is an odd coincidence (if it 
is a mere coincidence) that this tendency has been specially noted in 
words whose second syllable ends in d, and first in f or some labial. 
Thus /efidus in the Neapolitan dialect is “polo. In fact in many 
readers’ mouths the two words may have been undistinguishable. 
The difference of gender would no doubt act as a corrective, but on 


‘ the other hand Justin’s preconceptions would lead him if in doubt to 


accept dyréAov rather than a word which, though the papyri shew that 
it was not so rare as Liddell and Scott lead us to think, was so far alien 
to the context that neither Matthew nor Luke reproduced it. Altogether 
a confusion between the two is on much the same level as the confusion 
of Semoni Sanco with Simoni Sancto, in ch. 26.* 


NOTE 5. 


Ch. 66, p. 98 a. Od yap ds Kowdv dprov odd kowdv Tépa Taita Aap Bavo- 
pev, GAN’ dv tpdrov dur Adyou Geod capxorombeis “Inoots Xpioris 5 cwrhp 
jpav Kai cdpxa xai alua trip owrnpias jpav exyev, ovTws Kal Tiv de ebxijs 
Adyou Tov wap airod cixapiornOcioay tpopryy, é& Hs alya Kai odpKes Kara 
peraBordnv tpépovrar jpov, éxeivov Tov capxoroinbévtos “Incod Kai odpKxa 
cai alpa éd:daxOypev elvan. 

In this passage I wish to discuss only the words éé jjs alya xai cdpxes 
kata petaBodrryv tpépovrat jpav. I have been surprised to find that the 
majority of the critics whom I have read (Otto, Blunt, Dict. Chr. Biog., 
s.v. Justin) take peraBodyy to refer to the change effected in the con- 

2 Lindsay Lat, Lang. pp. 57-59. 2 ib, p. 82. 
° I suppose there is no doubt that Justin really did confuse these two. 
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secrated elements. To me it seems clear that the peraBoAy is merely 
the ordinary conversion of food into constituents of the human body 
which takes place whenever we eat, and that his point is that the change 
in the consecrated elements is analogous to this. I have been glad to 
find that both Professor Bethune-Baker and Bishop Gore take this 
view. I should read, however, into the words a subsidiary thought, 
which neither of these writers notes, viz. that this everyday wonder makes 
the eucharistic miracle’ more credible. In dealing with Baptism (62) 
Justin takes a similar analogy, namely, our natural birth from water or iypa 
oropa. And though neither there any more than here does he dwell on the 
wonder of these processes, we know from ch. 25 that he felt that the 
marvel of natural reproduction made the bodily resurrection credible. 

If any are still inclined to doubt that xara peraBodzjy refers to the 
natural processes of digestion and assimilation, I think they may be 
interested, if not convinced, by a study of the [epi puotxay dSvvapewy of 
Justin’s great contemporary, Galen. Here, the conversion of food 
called tpody;, ovria, and once at least dpros, into afya is dwelt on at 
length and with full anatomical explanations. The word, perhaps, most 
frequently used is dAAoiwors, but we also find petraBodAz, e. g. 89 THY Tap 
GdXoiwciv tw’ trdpxew Kai petraBoArrv tod tpéhovtos «is THv oixeiay Tod 
tpehopevov towrnyta (cf. 155). 

I was primarily led to this treatise in the hope of finding there some 
evidence as to whether xara peraBodxv could properly apply to digestive 
assimilation, a point on which Stephanus throws little light. But in the 
course of reading two special points emerged. One is that Galen teaches 
that this conversion of food is primarily into blood, the formation of 
flesh from blood being a secondary process (cdpxa pév yap é& aipatos 
yevéoOar paorov (21)). It seems to me exceedingly probable that Justin. 
is aware of this belief and is speaking with physiological precision, and 
that this is the reason why while in speaking of the divine body he 
follows the usual order. of capé xai ala, he reverses the order when 
speaking of the human body. The other point is concerned with 
a passage (4) which seems to me specially interesting, and which I tran- 
scribe at length :— 

GAN’ Gru pev eEaddadrrerat kal rpos Tv dw Kal mpods Thy yetow Kai mpos THY 
adi ala yryvopeva Ta oitia ovyxwpotow Gri Sé Kai Kat’ GAjnBeav, odKére 
Tov?’ époroyotow oi copuwrai: of piv yap Twes aitov Grayta Ta ToWatTa TOV 
hpetépwv aicOjocewy drdaras Twas Kal Tapaywyas vouiLovaw Gddor’ dAdws 
Tacxovoav, Tis tiroxepéevys ovcias pdtv TovTwv ols érovopdlerar Sexo- 
pevns, ot d€ twes elvar piv év abt® Bovdovrat Tas rowTyTas é£ aidvos eis aiava, 
kai Tas hawwopevas Tavras dAAowces TH Suaxpice Te Kai cvyxpion yiyverOat 
gacw. 

Galen goes on to say that he cannot afford time to refute these other 
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views at length, but refers the supporters of them to what Aristotle and 
Chrysippus have said on the question of change in otaia generally (zepi 
tis xa GAnv Ti oiciay dAXowcews). From all this it appears that there 
was a controversy amongst scientists on the nature of this process of 
food-transformation. It was admitted that something took place which 
made the digested food appear to the sight, taste, and touch, as blood. 
But was this a mere illusicn, or was there a real peraBodx tis obtcias or 
a ovyxpus Tov obavav? A modern Justin might almost be inclined to see 
here the working of the Adyos orepparixds foreshadowing future con- 
troversies ; for one Greek phrase is the literal equivalent of the later 
transubstantiatio, and the other of consubsiantiatio. But, fancy apart, 
have we not here something which afforded a basis for eucharistic 
thought? Analogies, misleading as they are, are a very potent instru- 
ment in shaping thought, and they are particularly potent when they have 
been the subject of controversy, and have emerged from it with increased 
force and colour. Justin does not give us any positive indication, as in 
the case of alya xai odpxes above, that he knew this controversy. But he 
may well have had it in mind, and we may perhaps expand his meaning 
into something like this. ‘In the natural process food is changed into 
blood, and ultimately into flesh—changed I say xar’ dAvjOevav and Kar 
oveiav. For though some philosophical opinion has declared this to be 
impossible, our best scientific authorities have declared it to be the fact. 
Is it then an incredible thing that this should be repeated in another 
and higher sphere ?’ 


NoTE 6. 
~ Ch. 67, p. 98 D, 99 B. Kai rq rod HAlov Acyopéevy jpépa. . . cuve- 
Aevors yiyverae .. . TH yap Tpo THs Kpovixns eora’pwoay airov Kal TH 
pera THY Kpovixyny, Aris éotiv HALov jpépa, haveis . . . edidake Taira. 


In addition to its importance in the history of Christian worship, this 
chapter has the interest that it forms a landmark in our knowledge of 
the planetary or astrological week. 

The story of the growth of week-observance presents some curious 
features. A sequence of this sort running on without relation to other 
divisions of time or natural phenomena could hardly, one would think, 
maintain itself unbroken, unless either it enters into the life of the com- 
munity as it does with us, or has some strong religious sanction behind 
it, as it had in the Jewish Diaspora. The planetary week, as we first 
find it in the Roman Empire, certainly was not in the former position, 
and therefore must have been in the latter. Though oddly enough it 
does not seem to have had much influence on official astrology—at least 
I can see no trace of it in Manilius or Firmicus Maternus'—it must 


1 There is some allusion to it, but very casually so far as I understand it, in the 
astrologist Vettius Valens, a contemporary probably of Justin. 
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have had behind it a great fund of astral mysticism, which gradually 
acquired force and volume, so much so that it ultimately imposed itself 
upon the barbarian tribes behind the Rhine and Danube, who, as we 
know, adapted the Roman names of the planets to their own deities, 
leaving, however, Saturn unchanged.? 

The first day of the planetary week was the xpovixy, and this, whether 
by accident or design, synchronized with the Jewish sabbath. If Cumont 
is right in saying that the planetary week does not date earlier than the 
second century B.c. one may conjecture that the synchronism was 
deliberate, the devotees being impressed by the resemblance of the sab- 
batical observances to their own cult of the planet.*. However this 
may be, the xpovix seems to have been recognized by the general public 
as identical with the sabbath. There appear to be only two allusions 
to the planetary week in general literature prior to Justin. In both of 
these (Tibullus i 3. 18, and Frontinus ii 1. 17) we hear only of Saturn’s 
day, and it is a mere synonym for the Sabbath. Plutarch, indeed, 
a specialist in obscure cults, wrote a treatise (Symp. iv 7) on ‘why the 
order of the planetary days differs from the accepted order of the 
planets’. Only the title survives, but it is noteworthy that it follows 
a discussion on the Jewish Sabbath. 

It is a fair assumption that, for a prolonged period, all that the general 
public knew of the system was that it ran concurrently with the Jewish 
week with a special day sacred to Saturn identical with the Sabbath, 
and that the other days were distributed amongst the other six ‘ planets’ 


1 When did this happen? Grimm thought about a.p. 300. From the names 
one may say almost with certainty before the triumph of Christianity. When one 
considers the extraordinary prevalence of Mithraism in the army and the undoubted 
fact that, Mithraists observed the week (Cumont Textes et Mon. i 118), is it not 
possible that it was due to Mithraistic propaganda? 

2 This is rather a guess. I know no positive evidence that the planetists 
observed Saturday as a dies nefastus earlier than Tertullian. But it would 
naturally follow that the malign planet’s day would be unlucky for enterprise and 
work, like our sailors’ Friday. 

3 I have found this so little understood that it may be well to state the facts 
(as given by Dion Cassius 37. 18). The accepted order of the planets in ancient 
and mediaeval astronomy (e.g. in the Paradiso) is Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, 
Venus, Mercury, Moon. Now start with Saturn on the 1st hour of Saturn’s day 
and give one hour to each planet in turn. Saturn will have the 8th, the 15th, and 
22nd. The 23rd will belong to Jupiter, the 24th to Mars, and the 1st of the next 
day to Sun. Hence Sunday. The Sun will have besides the ist, the 8th, the 
isth, and 22nd. The 23rd will go’ to Venus, the 24th to Mercury, and the 1st of 
the next day to the Moon. -Hence Monday. In other words always miss out two 
planets, and you will get our order, Saturn, Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, 
Venus. It follows from this that the week is really a cycle of hours rather than 
days. The idea of the hours did not die. It apparently is found in Paulus 
Alexandrinus, an astrologist of the fourth century (Ideler Chronologie i p. 179), 
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in some topsy-turvy order. People do not trouble themselves about 
other people’s calendars unless the-observance really affects their own 
lives, as the Jewish Sabbath evidently affected the Gentile world. There 
are many Roman and Anglo-Catholics who observe Corpus Christi, and 
a great many non-catholics who know that there is such a day, but pro- 
bably not one in a hundred of these last could tell when or how it falls. 

Justin’s words entirely agree with this view. Though Saturday has 
no connexion with his subject, he takes it as his standard of week- 
measurement. He is aware that the next day is the Sun’s day, but by 
the addition of Aeyouévy he hints that it is not so familiar a name as 
xpovixy. Friday he does not name at all. It has been suggested that 
he wished to avoid any mention of the impure Aphrodite. But Cronus, 
whose day he names freely, was not a particularly pure deity. The 
probable explanation, I think, is that like most other people he was 
ignorant of, or hazy about, the other days. 

The remarkable passage in Dion Cassius xxxvii 18 is quite compatible 
with this. He has been speaking of the Jews, and how they dedicated 
the day of Cronus to the dppyros xai dedns Oeds, and takes the oppor- 
tunity for a digression about the planetary week and the strange order of 
the days. The fashion began in Egypt and is now universal, but is not 
‘ancient to speak generally’ (ot waAau wore ds Adyw cimeiv dpédipevov). 
Now it is the regular fashion (ériywpidife) even at Rome, and is, 
indeed, zarpiov tporov turd. As Dion wrote from sixty to eighty 
years after Justin it is quite possible that this attribute of zazpuor, 
by which I suppose he means that in spite of its recent origin it had 
now all the sanction of an ancestral practice, may have grown up in the 
interval, 

The evidence then, such as it is, seems to me to point this way. But 
it is of course meagre. Justin’s omission to name Friday may be acci- 
dental, and Dion’s language is vague. It is possible that from the first the 
Church may have been well acquainted with the planetary week-system. 
I do not know whether the Christ-myth theorists have suggested that 
Sunday was from the first really Sun-day, and that the story that Jesus 
rose on that day was an aetiological myth. It would be much more 
plausible than other suggestions I have seen. But without going so far, 
speculative persons may, without doing any certain violence to chrono- 


and the next place where I know of its cropping up is a thousand years later 


in The Knight's Tale (line 2217). Still it was only natural that the planet which 


began the day and gave its name to it should be, as Paulus calls it, «ipios of 
that day. Thus we find Apollonius (Philostratus Vita Ap. iii 41) wearing seven 
jewelled rings, in each of which the jewel symbolized a planet and which he 
changed according to the day. Another thing which follows is that monumental 
representations of the Seven in the week order (some of them belong to the 
first century A. D.) are a sign of week observance. 
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logy, indulge in the fancy that from the first the Church was attracted 
by the significance of the coincidence—as quite probably Justin was— 
and that he who was in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day and saw the vision 
of One whose face was ‘as the sun shining in his strength’, had some 
thought of other mystics, who held the day sacred to the chief of the 
‘seven stars’, 

This raises the question—at whatever date the Church came into 
everyday contact with the planetary week-system, what was her attitude ? 
So far as the evidence I have seen goes, not one of active hostility, and 
this would be frima facie probable. Many, no doubt, would see in the 
institution definite planet-worship, and Tatian’s play of words on zAavprat 
daipoves was obvious.’ But Matth. ii is in itself enough to shew that 
a belief in astral influences need not mean worship of the stars. The 
employment of the names of pagan deities may have been a stumbling- 
block, though Clement actually presses this into his own use, and shews 
that the Christian fasts on Hermes’s day against covetousness, and on 
Aphrodite's day against lust.2 But I take it that on the whole people 
felt that, though the planets were named after deities, they were not the 
deities, and indeed a precisian could avoid the difficulty by using 
the earlier and alternative set of titles.’ In fact, the general attitude 
may be seen from the history of the names. Where Christian or 
Biblical associations predominated, they could carry the names with 
them, and thus the pair of planetary names which is the first to appear 
in literature is the pair which ultimately disappeared. Over the whole 
of Latin Europe Dominica and Sabbatum* have ousted Solis Dies 
and Saturni Dies. On the other hand, where there were no such 
strong associations, the planetary names triumphed. Even Parasceue 
had no chance against Veneris Dies. 

I may add that I have never been able to find any good monograph 
on the week. The facts and suggestions here given have been pieced 
together from many different quarters, and are put forward quite as 
much in the hope of eliciting information as of giving it. 


F. H. CoLson. 


1 Evapeoroiar 52 abrois of Ewra mAavara... Hyeis 52... dvti mAavynTay Saipovov 
éva Tov dmdaviy Seondétyy pepabqnapev (Ad Graec.g). It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that worship or honour paid to the Seven does not necessarily mean 
week-observance. 

2 Strom. vii 12. 

8 Saivoy = Saturn, paéOov = Jupiter, mupoeis = Mars, pwog¢dpos = Venus (this of 
course always held its ground), oriABwv = Mercury. These are used by Martianus 
Capella, concurrently with the others, in the fifth century a.p. 

4 Samedi (dialectically sabed?) is certainly sabbati dies quite as much as the 
Italian sabato, 
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THE SERVANT OF THE LORD IN THE TARGUM. 


Tue Targums, as is generally recognized, seem at first to have arisen 
in connexion with the public reading of the Hebrew Scriptures in the 
synagogues. In order to make the Hebrew intelligible to the congre- 
gation it was accompanied by a running translation into Aramaic, the 
then vernacular of the non-Hellenistic Jews. When these translations 
or Targums assumed a stereotyped form is uncertain, as also is the date 
when they passed from oral tradition and became fixed in writing. 

The date of the Targum on the Prophets is not easy to determine, 
but the following investigations may throw some light on the subject. 

This Targum is associated with the name of Jonathan bar Uzziel who 
flourished in the first century B.c., and it is known as the Targum of 
Jonathan. Some portions of it, however, which are quoted in the 
Talmud are attributed to Rabbi Joseph bar Chija (c. a.p. 300). It is 
usually taken to have attained its present and final form not later than 
the fifth century A. D. 

Generally speaking, the Targums do not provide much that is of 
value to any but the textual expert. Except in certain of the books 
of the Hagiographa, they consist, for the most part, of a more or less 
literal translation of the Hebrew of the O.T. into Aramaic. Every 
translator, however, has to be to some extent an interpreter of the 
meaning of what he translates. The Targums tend more to interpreta- 
tions than do any other of the translations of the O.T. These inter- 
pretations are often of no little interest as embodying the historical, 
religious, and theological conceptions in vogue during the period when 
the Targums came into being. 

We propose now to examine in the Targum the more important 
passages dealing with the Servant of the Lord, to see how these were 
viewed in what may prove to be the earliest interpretations of them 
extant. Of these Isaiah lii 13-liii 12 is by far the most important, 
not only as being a crucial passage but also because the Targumic treat- 
ment of it is abnormal. 

A. The Targum of Isa. xl-Ixvi shews that on the whole the Targumist 
has kept fairly close to the Hebrew text except for certain habitual 
Targumic periphrases and occasional paraphrases. Isa. lii 13-liii 12 
is a notable exception to this, evidently because it was difficult, if not 


impossible, to reconcile the passage as it stood in the Hebrew with 
current Jewish hopes. 
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In any case the Targumist not only set his own distinctive interpreta- 
tion on the text, but also somewhat elaborately twisted it to make it 
suit his own views, and in so doing preserved for us what was in all 
probability the accepted interpretation and views of the Jewish scholars 
of his time. Origen, in a well-known passage,' tells us how the Jewsof 
his day (early third century) regarded this prophecy, and how they held 
what is now sometimes called the ‘collective theory’, viz. that the pro- 
phecy did not really refer to an individual person but to the chosen 
race, represented as this individual. 

He says, ‘ Now I remember that on one occasion at a disputation 
held with certain Jews, who were reckoned wise men, I quoted these 
prophecies (viz. Isa. lii 13-liii). To which my Jewish opponent 
replied that these predictions bore reference to the whole people regarded 
as one individual as being in a state of dispersion and suffering, in order 
that many proselytes might be gained, on account of the dispersion of 
the Jews among numerous heathen nations. And this is the way he 
explained the words “ Thy form shall be of no reputation among men” * 
and “a man under suffering”*. Many arguments were employed on 
that occasion during the discussion to prove that these predictions 
regarding one particular person were not rightly applied by them to the 
whole nation. And I asked to what character the expression would be 
appropriate, “this man bears our sins and suffers pain on our behalf”, 
&c.4 But we seemed to press them hardest with the expression, 
“ Because of the iniquities of my people was he led away to death”.’® 

When we turn to the Targum, we find that it hardly accords with 
this Jewish interpretation, except to this extent, that it does represent 
the Jewish people as being in a state of dispersion and suffering. 

We find, in the first place, that the sorrows and sufferings attributed 
to the mysterious personage or personified community of the passage 
are in the Targum systematically interpreted away, and made to light 
elsewhere. This transference and distribution of the sorrows of the 
Servant is made as follows :— 

(a) In particular the sufferings are represented as falling on the 
unfortunate Jews, the reference being for the most part, not so much to 
the past calamities that had befallen their race, as to their present 


1 Orig. Contra Celsum, Bk. I, ch. lv. 

2 lili 3 R.V. ‘ He was despised and rejected of men’. 

3 iii 3 R.V. ‘A man of sorrows’. In both these cases Origen is quoting LXX 
with considerable freedom and some inaccuracy. 

4 liii 4 R.V. ‘Surely he hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows’. 

6 lili 8 R.V. ‘ For the transgression of my people was he smitten’. Again Origen 
is quoting the LXX, which here represents a slightly different Hebrew text from 
the M.T. of the Hebrew from which the R.V. is taken. Origen’s argument rests 
on the words ‘ of my people’, which are in both the Hebrew and the Greek. 
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unhappy condition. E. g. ‘ He was despised and rejected of men, a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief, he hid as it were his face from us, 
he was despised and we esteemed him not’ is rather violently turned 
into ‘ Surely the glory of the whole Kingdom és despicable and come to 
an_end: we (?) are feeble and wretched, yea dike a man in pain and 
appointed to sickness: and even as we were when the Shekinah went up 
from us, we are despised and of no reputation’. Similarly, ‘We did 
esteem him, stricken smitten of God and afflicted’ is turned into ‘We 
were esteemed as beaten, stricken from before Jahveh and afflicted ’.* 

(4) In one instance the sufferings are interpreted as those which 
befell the Temple. _liii 5, ‘ But he was wounded for our transgressions’ 
reappears as ‘ And He will build the Holy House, which was violated 
on account of our sins, and profaned on account of our iniquities’. 

(c) At other times again the sufferings of the Servant are transferred 
to the Gentiles, e.g. ‘As a lamb that is led to the slaughter and as 
a sheep that before her shearers is dumb, yea he opened not his mouth’ 
becomes ‘ The strong ones of the Gentiles he will deliver up like a lamb 
for slaughter and as a sheep dumb before her shearers: and there is 
none who opens his mouth against him to speak a word’. Similarly 
liii 8, ‘ He was cut off out of the land of the living’ is transformed into 
‘For he will wrest the power of the Gentiles from the land of Israel’. 

(2) Lastly, the pains and penalties are made to light on the wicked 
in general, e.g. lili 9, ‘And they made his grave with the wicked and 
with the rich in his death’ becomes ‘ And he shall deliver up the wicked 
to Gehenna, to mortal perdition, and the rich in “goods” who have 
played the oppressor’, 

In one way or another then, the predictions of suffering are interpre- 
tatively transferred from the ‘ Servant’ of the Lord to the Jewish people, 
or else distributed in other quarters. But on the other hand, and this 
is a most important point, nowhere in the passage is the Servant iden- 
tified with the chosen race. Instead, the distinction between the two 
is more clearly drawn in the Targum than in the original Hebrew. 
That is to say, even if the Jews of Origen’s time were rightly understood 
by him to have held the ‘collective’ interpretation of the ‘Servant’ in 
this particular prophecy, it is ruled out in this Targum. 

In the next place we find what is even more remarkable, that ¢he 
Servant is specifically identified by the Targumist with the Messiah. 

In lii 13, where the R.V. following the Hebrew renders ‘ Behold My 
SERVANT shall deal wisely, he shall be exalted’, &c., the Targum has 
‘Behold My Servant THE MEssi4H shall prosper, he shall be exalted’, &c. 

What follows right to the end of the fifty-third chapter is what is quite 


1 Cf. also liii 10, &c. 
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clearly taken to be a prediction of the career of the Messiah, from which, 
however, all hint’ of sufferings and death has been carefully eliminated 
in the manner illustrated above. 

According to this interpretation, the Messiah is to be exalted among 
the nations and the national prestige of the Holy People is to be bound 
up with His (lii 13-liii 2). Apparently with this desired consummation 
in view, He will intercede with God on behalf of the chosen people, and 
for His sake their sins will be pardoned. (‘Surely for our guilt He 
(837) will intercede and on his account our sins will be forgiven’, 
liii 4.) His prayers will prevail mightily with God. (‘He prays and he 
is answered ; and before he has opened his mouth, he is accepted’, 
liii 7 (@).) 

He will rebuild the Temple, and through His teaching peace and 
forgiveness will come to the people. (‘And he will build the Holy 
House which was violated for our sins and profaned on account of our 
iniquities, by his teaching peace will be multiplied upon us, and when 
we give ear to his word our sins will be forgiven us.’) 

He it is who will bring back the Dispersion (‘ From chastisement and 
from retaliation he will bring our captivity’, liii 8), and He will likewise 
rid the Holy Land of Gentile Dominion (‘ For he will wrest the power 
of the Gentiles from the land of Israel’, liii 8). 

He will judge the wicked and give them their portion in Hell (‘ And 
he will deliver up the wicked to Gehenna ’, liii 9). 

It may possibly be suggested that this identification of the Servant 
with the Messiah is not continued throughout. But the remote possi- 
bility is dismissed by the fact of a second specific mention of the 
Messiah by name near the end of the chapter. ‘They shall see the 
kingdom of their Messiah, they shall multiply sons and daughters, they 
shall prolong their days’, liii ro. 

After this follows a brief résumé of the triumphant redemptive career 
of the Messiah, who will ‘bring deliverance from bondage to the 
Gentiles’, ‘will bring many into subjection to the Law and make 
effective supplication for “rebels”’. (‘From bondage to the Gentiles 
he will deliver their souls’, lili rr. ‘By his wisdom will he conquer 
the conquerors, bringing many to subjection to the Law’, liilir1. ‘He 
will make supplication for many sins and the rebels will be forgiven for 
his sake’, liii 12.) 

We find, then, that this, which is probably the earliest extant Jewish 
interpretation, clearly identified the hero of this passage with the 
Messiah and nowhere with the Jewish race, but instead holds the two 
elaborately distinct from one another. 


1 With one notable exception which is examined later. 
2 It is not clear that-this refers to the Judgement. 
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It seems inconceiveable that this specific identification can have been 
made and officially accepted by the Jews after Isa. liii came into the 
forefront of the Christian apologia, which it apparently did almost at 
once after the first Pentecost (e.g. Acts viii 32-35). For it gives the 
case for a Suffering Messiah into the hands of the Christians. It is 
true that, in the Targum, there is elimination and transference of the 
Sufferings, but the original Hebrew and the LXX in which the sufferings 
of the Servant were plain enough could not be got rid of. In any case 
the identification of the ‘ Servant’ with the Messiah remained. 

If the Targum was still in the making and not yet in an officially 
recognized fixed form when the propaganda of the early Christian 
Church began, the only course for the official exponents of Judaism, 
from whom assuredly the Targums emanated, was to refuse to make 
any such identification, and instead, if they made any attempt at all to 
interpret the passage, to do like Origen’s opponents and most later 
Jews, and identify the Servant here at least with the persecuted nation. 

But as we have seen, the Targum goes out of its way to take the 
opposite course. If, however, the Targum was already in existence, 
the intense conservative loyalty to what had become the recognized 
order of things, would have prevented, and apparently did prevent, any 
change being made, even though here it gave a most inconvenient 
handle to Christian controversialists. 

It might be held that the elimination of the sufferings attributed to 
the Servant had been done in the interests of anti-Christian polemic ; 
but this, so long as the identification remained on the one hand and 
the original Hebrew on the other, would have been like locking the 
stable door after the horse had been stolen. 

The dislike of attributing suffering and calamity to the Messiah, the 
difficulty of even conceiving of it, and on the other hand, the desire to 
represent Him as utterly triumphant, would have been as natural in the 
first century B.C. as it was in later times. 

We may therefore conclude with some certainty, (a) that the Messianic 
interpretation of Isa. lii 13-liii 12, which we find in this Targum, was 
officially recognized and popularly held at least as early as the time of 
our Lord. This identification of the Servant of the Lord and the 
Messiah would then be known to our Lord and His circle. 

(4) We may further conclude that this part of the Targum on the 
Prophets had become unalterably fixed well before the formation of 
the Christian Church. The reference to ‘ wresting the power of the 
Gentiles from the land of Israel’ points to a date later than the Roman 
occupation. So we may date the Targum on Israel at least as having 
assumed its present form somewhere between about 50 B. c. and A. D. 30. 
There is one more point to be noticed in connexion with this passage. 
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We have seen that the sufferings of the Servant-Messiah have been care- 
fully turned away from him, so as to represent, not a suffering, but 
a wholly Triumphant Messiah. There is, however, an extraordinary 
omission which undoes all the careful expurgation by the Targumist. 

In the very last verse the Targum runs, ‘Therefore will I divide for 
him (i. e. the Messiah) the spoil of many peoples ; the goods of many 
strong cities he will divide as plunder decause he delivered up his soul to 
death and made rebels subject to the Law’. How this came to be left 
when all else kindred to it had been interpreted away it is difficult to 
say. It does not seem likely that it can have been accidentally over- 
looked. However that may be, the fact remains that though the | 
Targum elsewhere does away with the Suffering of the Servant-Messiah, 
it actually leaves a statement that the Messiah had submitted to death. 

B. Turning to the other prophecies of the Servant of the Lord, we do 
not find much that calls for detailed comment. As a rule, the immediate 
context does not leave much doubt that the Servant must be identified 
with Israel. 

(i) In xlii 1, however, we find the same identification of the Servant 
with the Messiah as in Isa. lii 13 :— 


‘Behold my Servant the Messiah whom I will bring 
My chosen in whom my Word? is well pleased.’ 


In the rest of the passage the Aramaic follows the Hebrew fairly 
closely, the only verse which is at all expanded being v. 7. ‘To open 
the eyes of the house of Jsrael who are as blind to the law.’ Again we 
have to note that rightly or wrongly the ‘collective’ interpretation of the 
Servant is not set forth. 

(ii) In xliii 10 also, where it seems rather forced, Servant and Messiah 
are once again identified. 

‘Ye are witnesses before Me, so also is (lit. and) my servant she 
Messiah in whom I am well pleased.’ One would have thought it 
fairly obvious that the prophet meant to say ‘ Ye are my witnesses, and 
ye are my Servant’, &c. The Targumist apparently did not think that 
the Servant was to be equated with the witnesses. He evidently thought 
that the witness of the Messiah was to be added to that of the children 
of Israel. 

(iii) In the Servant Song in chapter xlix there is nothing special to 


1 There is just the bare possibility that the Aramaic should be rendered ‘ instead 
of delivering his soul up to death and of making rebels subject to the law’. This, 
however, makes very poor sense. abn is ambiguous, and, like the corresponding 
phrase in the Hebrew, its exact meaning has to be determined by the context. 

2 A common Targumic periphrase for "W5) ‘my soul’ when applied to Jahveh. 
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remark. There is no reference to the Messiah ; perhaps z. 3 precluded 
such reference. 
(iv) The Targum of the song in 1. 4 sq. is more worthy of note. In 
it the Servant is identified with the Prophet. So that the sufferings 
and contumely there portrayed present no special difficulty. It may be 
worth while to quote a portion of this song verbatim, partly in order to 
shew the difference between the way in which the clauses dealing with 
suffering are treated here, and the way in which they were treated in 
chapter liii ; partly because in it is a considerable section which has no 
equivalent in the Hebrew M.T. 
1. 4. ‘ Jehovah God gave to me a teacher’s tongue to make me know 
how to teach wisdom to the righteous who labour (lit. pant) at the word 
of the Law. Therefore morning by morning he rose early to send his 
prophets if perchance the ears of sinners might be opened and they 
might receive teaching.’ v. 5: ‘ My back I have given to the smiters 
and my cheeks to them that pluck out hair, my face I have not hid from 
humiliation and spitting.’ v. 10: ‘ Who is there among you worshippers 
(or fearers) of Jahveh who has hearkened to the voice of Ais Servant the 
prophet ; who has obeyed the Law in adversity, like a man who walks 
in darkness and has no light? Let him hope in the name of Jahveh 
and stay upon the salvation of his God.’ 
[The Gentiles replied before him, ‘Our Lord (Ribbona), it is not 
possible for us to labour in the Law, for all the time we are contending 
with one another in warfare and when one of us conquers another we 
set fire to their houses, capture their little ones and their goods ; and in 
this manner our days are spent, so it is not possible for us to labour in 
the Law.’ The Holy One, blessed is he, answered and said to them] 
v. 11: ‘Behold all ye that kindle a fire, that temper a sword, go 
ye and fall on the fire that ye have kindled and on the sword ye have 
tempered. This have ye had of my word, ye shall return to your 
scorching.’ 
(v) The last passage which may be a Servant song is lxi 1 sq. 
This passage one would have naturally expected to find treated as 
Messianic, especially in view of v. 1 (4), ‘ because Jahveh hath anointed 
me’, which gives a more obvious opening for Messianic interpretation 
than anything else in Isaiah. The Targum, however, specifically 
identifies the speaker with the Prophet, and changes ‘anointed’ to 
‘reared’. 

‘ Thus said the prophet, the spirit of prophecy from before Jahveh God 
is upon me 
* Because Jahveh hath reared (‘35) me.’ 
None of the other passages referring to the Servant contains anything 
noteworthy. 
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This ends our investigation of the treatment of the Servant of the 
Lord passages in the Targum. 

C. It may be worth while to append a translation of Isa. lii 13-liii 12 
in extenso as there are Still a good many minor points of interest in it 
which have not been specified. It should be noted that though it seems 
to have departed far from the original Hebrew, yet actually the Targum 
has stuck remarkably close to the letter of the Hebrew. There is 
hardly a particle in the Hebrew which has not some equivalent in the 
Aramaic, and very little in the Aramaic that is not represented in some 
way in the Hebrew. The liberties that have been taken are in reality 
much slighter than they appear by a comparison of the English 
translations :— 


‘Behold, my Servant the Messiah shall prosper, he shall be exalted 
and increase and wax exceeding strong: for as many days as the House 
of Israel have thought that their appearance among the Gentiles was 
obscure and their splendour (hidden) from the sons of men. So shall 
he scatter many nations, kings shall be silent at him, their hands shall 
they put upon their mouths; for that which hath not been told them 
have they seen, and that which they have not heard they have 
understood. 

‘Who has believed this good news of ours, and to whom has the 
strength of the mighty arm of Jehovah been revealed ? 

‘The’ Righteous (race)? shall be glorified; behold like a sucker 
which sprouts, and like a tree which puts forth its roots by streams of 
water, so shall the Holy Family multiply in the land where it has been 
in poverty. Its appearance shall be extraordinary, and its splendour 
shall be a holy splendour to which all who behold it shall give recogni- 
tion. Surely the glory of the whole kingdom is despicable and come to 
an end: we® are feeble and wretched, yea, like a man in pain and 
appointed to sickness ; and, even as we were when the Shekinah went 
up from us, we are despised and of no reputation. 

‘Surely for our guilt Ze will intercede, and on his account our sins will 
be forgiven ; yet we are thought to be smitten, stricken from before 
Jehovah and afflicted. 

‘And He will build the Holy House which was violated on account of 
our sins and profaned on account of our iniquities ; and by his teaching 
peace will be multiplied upon us: and when we give ear to his word 
our sins will be forgiven us. 

‘ All of us like sheep have been scattered abroad, each of us has gone 
into exile his own way ; but it is the good pleasure of Jahveh to forgive 

1 Omitting ‘and’. 2 lit. ‘righteous one’. 
8 Hebrew ‘they’, but probably error for ‘ we’ 
N 2 
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the sins of all of us for his sake. He prays and he is answered ; and 
before he has opened his mouth he is accepted. 

‘The strong ones of the Gentiles he will deliver up like a lamb which 
is for slaughter, and like a sheep dumb before her shearers. And there 
is none which openeth his mouth against him to speak a word. 

‘From chastisement and from retribution he will bring our captivity, 
and the wonderful things which will be done for us in his days who can 
relate? For he will wrest the power of the Gentiles from the land of 
Israel, and [take away] the sins which my people have sinned before he 
come to them.’ 

‘ And he will deliver up the wicked to Gehenna and to mortal perdition, 
and the rich in goods who have played the oppressor ; so that the doers 
of sin shall not abide nor speak deceit with their mouth. 

‘ And it has been the good pleasure of Jahveh to refine and purge the 
remnant of his people, so as to purify their souls from sins. They shall 
see the kingdom of their Messiah, they shall multiply sons and daughters, 
they shall live to a great age,? and they shall prosper by his good 
pleasure. 

‘From bondage to the Gentiles he will deliver their lives*: they shall 
behold the punishment of them that hate them, they shall be satiated 
with the spoil of their kings. By his wisdom will he conquer the con- 
querors * and bring many into subjection to the Law ; and for their sins 
he shall make supplication. 

‘ Therefore will I divide for him the spoil of many nations. And the 
goods of the strong cities will he divide as plunder, because he delivered 
his soul to death and brought rebels® into subjection to the Law, and 
he will make supplication for many sins and rebels ® will be forgiven for 
his sake.’ 

Ropert A. AYTOUN. 


1 Reading 00° for ip)’, which makes nonsense. 
2 lit. ‘ prolong days’. 8 lit. ‘ souls ’. 
* Or ‘justify the just’. 


5 Or ‘transgressors’. 
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ROBERT GROSSETESTE ON THE PSALMS. 


Or Grosseteste’s commentary on the Psalms very little appears to be 
known : so far as I can see, information is summed up in Tanner’s note 
(Bibl. Brit. p. 349): 

‘In duas quadragenas Psalmorum \ib. ii. ‘‘ Psalmorum libri, Graece 
Psalterium.” MS Bononiae in bibliotheca Praedicatorum. Super 
psalmos usque ad centesimum inclusive. Gascoigne “ Psalterium postil- 
lavit usque ad medium, nec ulterius licuit ob vitae terminum”. Wharton 
Angi. Sacr. ii 3 Dominus Rob. Grost. super Psalterium manu sua pro- 
pria scriptum—opus est Oxoniae inter fratres Minores. Tho: Gascoign. 
Diction. voce Christus’ 

In effect, no account of this work has ever been published, and 
I have found no reference to any manuscript save that (of Tanner) to 
the copy at Bologna. There is, however, a manuscript of it in the 
library of Eton College. When I made the catalogue of the MSS there, 
many years ago, I did not know that the work was so rare, and I passed 
it over with only the briefest description. At various times since then, 
and of late in particular, I have examined it, and I think that the chief 
results of my reading of it deserve to be recorded in print. 

The salient fact about it is that Grosseteste, in the latter part of it at 
least, cites a number of Greek fathers of whose works there were, in his 
day, no Latin versions. 

The Eton MS (no. 8) is a handsome folio of the fifteenth century, 
decently written in double columns. The scribe is not very intelligent, 
uses many tiresome abbreviations, and leaves many blanks, especially in 
the earlier part of the book: these are usually of one or two words only. 
There are no old marks of ownership, save that in the first initial the 
letters 4, 4, in gold, appear at the sides: in the centre is Zhe in gold. 

There is no original title: Ro Grosthed in centum psalmos is written 
on the first leaf in a hand of the sixteenth century at earliest. The 
structure of the commentary is curiously irregular, though it begins 
regularly enough. 

There is first a prologue : 


‘Psalmorum liber Grece psalterium ebrayce nabla latine organum 
dicitur (agreeing with the incipit given above). Vocatur psalmorum liber 
quod uno propheta canente ad psalterium chorus consonando respondet. 

Titulus autem in psalmis ebrayce est ita sephecchilin (sic) quod inter- 
pretatur volumen ymnorum.’ 
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The book (he goes on) is not by a single author: ten or more con- 
tributors are named. It has an allegorical meaning, referable specially 
to Christ. Esdras put it into its present shape, but the order is not 
strictly historical, e. g. the fiftieth psalm is prior in time to the third. 

There is next a discussion of the ‘ psalterium decachordum’ of the 
decalogue : Augustine de x chordis is referred to. 

On fol. 14 the psaltery and cithara are interpreted as signifying by 
their shape the inhabited part of the world. Several other topics are 
introduced ; Cassiodorus is quoted. 

The commentary begins at the end of fol. 14: 

* Beatus vir etc. Solus dominus noster Ihesus Christus mediator dei 
et hominum non abiit’ etc. 

The only other part of this psalm which is expounded seems to be 2. 4, 
Et folium eius non defluet. 

We then find ourselves at ii 6. ‘Mons significat dominum’ (fol. 26 
col. 2), a long disquisition on mountains and what they typify, e. g. 
‘Sunt autem quidam montes aurei ad quos accedere (non) possunt 
homines propter dracones et gryphes et immensorum hominum monstra.’ 
These words recur on fol. 171 @ col. 2. The subject of mountains is 
continued to 4a. On the same page is an exposition of iv 9, then of 
iv 3 on mendacium. ‘The next passages to be treated are vi 3, vii 3 (the 
lion), vii 16, viii 5 (the moon), perhaps xiii 3 (the asp), passages in xvi- - 
xviii, xx. Thenon 14a col. 2 is a section beginning ‘ Aqua spiritus 
sanctus est’, in which the marvellous properties of many fountains, 
rivers, and lakes are described and expounded. Subsequent sections 
deal with the Cross, the eye, the heart, &c. On 23a col. 1 a section 
occurs ‘Posuit os meum dominus ut gladium acutum’, which is 
avowedly a sermon on St John Baptist. On 234 col. 2 we arrive at 
xlvi 6, ‘ Ascendit deus in iubilatione’, followed by comments on xliv 2, 
liv 7, lv 4,19, 19. 

On 324 col. 2 begins a tract on stones. ‘Idem eciam est lapis in 
terra quod os in carne.’ The twelve stones of the Apocalypse are dis- 
cussed at length. 

At 374 col. 2 the comments resume on lviii 12, 1 20?, lvii 2, lix 5, and 
so on, up to the end of Ixxix, fol. 73.4. So far the text has been broken 
up into sections of varying length, each headed with a few words in 
large letters, and the exposition has been by no means consecutive or 
complete. With the beginning of Ixxx, Zxwu/fate, a fresh start is made. 
Each psalm has but a single heading, viz. the first words, in large letters, 
and the whole text is expounded. This system is continued to the end 
of Ps. c, Misericordiam et iudicium, with which the work ends. The ex- 
position is far more copious—twenty-one psalms occupy 130 leaves— 
and a completely fresh series of authorities begins to be quoted. Hitherto 
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we have had none but Latins, Augustine, Gregory, Cassiodorus, Bernard, 
Rabanus ; the only trace of ‘learning’ has been an occasional Greek 
etymology. Now, though Augustine, Gregory, and Bernard are still 
very copiously used, and Jerome more sparingly, there are many citations 
of other writers. 

At 80a. ‘Iohannes damascenus in sentenciis’ (this from the Latin 
version, no doubt). 

824 col. 1 fin. ‘hebraica veritas’, This, which is often cited, is 
Jerome’s Hebraicum. 

854 col. 2 fim. ‘Aristoteles in libro animalium’. Again, on 18224 
col. 2, the fifth, seventh, and eighth books are quoted at some length 
on the subject of spiders, probably from Michael Scot’s version, but this 
I have not tested. 

gtacol. 1. ‘Ioh. Crisostomus omelia I super lohannem.’ 

934 col. 1. ‘Crisostomus in libro de compunctione cordis.’ 

944 col. 2 (on lxxxv 5 ‘ Mitis’). ‘Mitis vero est peccata dimittendo, 
unde Aquila et Theodosion posuerunt propiciator (iAaorjo') simachus 
vero dimissor (d¢iwv)’. This would be either from Eusebius or Theo- 
doret. It is the first trace I have detected of the use of a clearly Greek 
source. Such traces soon begin to increase in frequency. 

On 1064 col. r. ‘Secundum Origenem Ire et terrores intelliguntur 
dei...’ 

On 1074 col. 1 (‘ Elongasti a me amicum’ Ixxxvii 19): 

*Cyrillus vero exponit hic de fidelibus recolentibus peccata sua et 
dicentibus quod posuerunt me demones in profundi fovea peccati, qui 
ante peccatum erant mihi familiaris (-es), angeli videlicet boni 
amici ete.’ 

This is the first (I believe) of a very large number of quotations from 
*beatus Cyrillus’. The next is on 1124 col. 1 (‘Aquilonem et mare’ 
Ixxxviii 13): 

‘Vel secundum Cyrillum per hec quatuor nomina intelliguntur 
quatuor mundi climata, per aquilonem pars septentrionalis, per mare in- 
telligitur pars vespertina, per Hermon que est mons in heremo Syna 
pars australis, per Thabor qui est mons in Galilea pars orientalis. 
exultauerunt autem montes isti, Hermon videlicet baptizato domino, 
Thabor vero transfigurato domino, et ambo exultauerunt domino in 
ipsis desuper testificato. apud Hermon quoque est Naim ciuitas, in qua 
dominus filium vidue resuscitauit. hec est expositio ad literam beati 
Cyrilli. Dicit quoque consequenter idem beatus Cyrillus quod oportet (?) 
quod aspicientibus nobis ad orientem contra faciem est oriens et ad 
dorsum occidens, in dextra vero aquilo, in sinistris auster. Sed hec 
verba Cyrilli videntur falsa, quia versa facie nostra ad orientem auster 
est in dextra, aquilo in sinistra. Sed forte exemplar falsum est et cor- 


1 The Greek equivalents are added by me. 
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ruptum, nisi forte ipse vellet intelligere quod aquilo esset in dextra, non 
manu, sed mundi, et auster e conuerso.’ 

This extract is worth quoting, because it seems to shew that 
Grosseteste was himself translating the words of Cyril from a manuscript 
that lay before him 

Meanwhile, on 109 a col. 1, there has been a note from Athanasius 
‘quod ideo Dauid legitur iurasse dominus, quia et Dauid primo iurauit 
se non daturum requiem sibi donec inueniret locum domino, tabernacu- 
lum deo Iacob.’ 

117@ col. 1 (‘ veritas mea et misericordia mea’ Ixxxviii 25) : 

* Congruentius vero intelligitur hoc de Christo, cum quo est veritas et 
misericordia patris. Secundum Theodoricum veritatem hic dicit in 
spiritu et veritate adoracionem quam Christus nobis induxit, quam et 
ipse deus et pater recepit cum filio et spiritu sancto.’ 

This is the first citation of Theodoret by name: quotations from him 
are, in the sequel, second in frequency to those from Cyril, and he is 
often used without being named. 

ibid. ‘Vel sicut supra expositum est super illum versum M/isericordia 
et veritas obuiauerunt sibi potest et hoc intelligi secundum Eusebium 
quod misericordia sit diuina natura habens potestatem dimittendi 
peccata, veritas vero humana natura, secundum quam non inuentus est 
dolus in ore eius et quod ipsam naturam suscepit non fantasticam et 
quod euangelium non tradidit in ripis (sic: ? typis) sed in manifestacione 
veritatis.’ 

It will not be necessary to give many more extracts, but another 
sample from Theodoret shall be quoted: 

1214 col. 2 (‘ Diripuerunt eum omnes transeuntes viam ’ Ixxxviii 42): 

‘ Historice dicit Theodoricus, Moabite, Amonite, Alofili, Idumei, 
Assirii, Babilonii et simpliciter gentes omnes vicine diripuerunt populum 
Iudeorum et bona eorum, et ita facti sunt in depredacionem quod eciam 
quiuis inermis vie transitor eos diripuit.’ 


Another interesting class of passages are those in which Grosseteste 
quotes Greek words or readings. The scribe has so mangled the Greek 
letters that I do not attempt to copy his version of them. Examples are: 

1514 col. 2 (‘insipiens’ and ‘stultus’ xci 7) 

‘In greco enim codice pro insipiente ponitur adpwy quod significat 
proprie priuatum prudencia, ab a quod est sine et ¢povyow fronesis 
quod est prudentia; pro stulto vero ponitur acvveroo quod significat 


priuatum intellectu, ab a quod est sine et ovveow sinesis quod est 
intelligentia.’ 


1914 col. 1. ‘in greco habetur orwo opos quod significat qualiter.’ 
On 1534 col. r is a disquisition on the palm, 2 fropos of xci 13 
‘Iustus ut palma florebit.’ In this, Pliny ‘in libro 13° naturalis 
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historie’ is quoted, and also Aristotle ‘in libro de vegetabilibus’, and 
Basilius ‘in exameron omelia 5’. This last citation has a curious inci- 
dental interest: we happen to know that Grosseteste procured a copy 
of Basil’s Hexameron (in the old Latin version) from the monks of 
Bury St Edmunds and gave them in exchange for it a volume which is 
now MS 8 in the library of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and in which 
the transaction is noted. 

Basil is cited in one or two other places as expounding texts in the 
Psalms, but I have not tried to discover whether the Hexameron is 
being used, or some of his homilies on Psalms. 

Besides the writers already named, I have seen one mention of 
‘Gregorius Nicenus’ (Nyssen), 1564 col. 1, and one of ‘ Maximinus’, 
154@ col. 1. Cyril, Theodoret, Eusebius, Athanasius, Origen furnish 
almost all the material with which I am concerned, and the quotations 
of the two first outnumber all the rest. 

Proof has been given above that Grosseteste had a Greek Psalter 
before him when he wrote this commentary: that he possessed such 
a thing we knew before, for we have one of his at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. Did he also possess manuscripts of works by Cyril, Theo- 
doret, and the rest, in Greek? I imagine not. I believe that all his 
quotations from them can be accounted for if we suppose them to be 
taken from a Greek Catena on the Psalms. I have not as yet examined 
the edited Catenae, but it is obvious from the lists of authors made by 
Fabricius that, in the Catena printed by Corderius, Cyril and Theodoret 
are quoted on almost every page. I have therefore no hesitation in 
adding to Grosseteste’s Greek Library a Catena on the Psalms. From 
the fact that he does not appear to make any-use of it before he reaches 
the eightieth Psalm we might be inclined to suppose either that he 
acquired it late, or that it was imperfect. Neither supposition is 
necessary, for the earlier part of the commentary is so fragmentary and 
irregular as to point to.a complete change of plan on the part of the 
author after he had made some progress ; perhaps there was an intention, 
frustrated by his death, to rewrite the first portion on a larger scale. 

It may be worth noting that no mention of other Greek books which 
we knew Grosseteste to have read—Suidas, Dionysius the Areopagite, 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs—is to be found in this com- 
mentary, and that the greater part of it seems rather diffuse, occupied to 
an overwhelming extent with allegorical interpretation, homiletic in tone, 
and containing practically no references to events or conditions of the 
author’s own day. 

M. R. JAMEs. 
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UBERTINO DA CASALE AND A VARIANT 
READING: 


UBERTINO DA CASALE is well known to all students of Franciscan 
history as one of the leaders of the ‘Spirituali’ or ‘Zelanti’, who held 
to the strict observance of St Francis’s Rule of poverty and thereby 
found themselves in opposition to the majority of the Friars and to the 
Church authorities generally. His book, the Arbor Vite Crucifixe, was 
written in 1305: in 1311 he was the spokesman of the Spirituals at 


Avignon, replying to the various charges brought against them at the 
Papal Court. 


One of ‘the accusations was’ that Friar Petrus Johannis Olivi, a leader 
of the Spirituals during the latter half of the thirteenth century, had 
taught heresy by asserting that our Lord was pierced by the lance of 
the soldier before He was dead. Ubertino replies that Petrus only 
considered the question by way, of hypothesis, and quotes from what 
he takes to be a work of St Bernard to shew that he had done the same. 
He then goes on to say (AZ KG ii 404) :— 


‘Moreover St Jerome, who corrected the Gospels at the command 
of Pope Damasus, as appears from the Epistle which he writes to that 
Pope, and says that in Latin codices there were many things defective 
and superfluous, shews in that Epistle the marks and references (signa 
et cotationes) by which his correct edition (correctio) is recognized. And 
in a Gospel of Matthew containing his corrections and references set 
out according to the aforesaid Epistle this text is here given word for 
word in the xxviith chapter, as we extracted it from the very ancient 
book itself, though indeed it is found in a great many other copies: 
Et circa horam nonam clamauit Yhesus uoce magna, helit helit la maza* 
batani, hoc est deus meus, deus meus ut quid dereliguisti me. Quidam 
autem illic stantes et audientes dicebant, Eliam uocat iste. Et continuo 
currens unus accepta spongia impleuit aceto et imponit arundini et dabat 
et bibere. Alius autem accepta lancea pupugit latus eius et exiuit sanguis 
et agua. Ihesus autem clamans uoce magna emisit spiritum. Et ecce 
uelum templi scissum est, etc. 

‘And in the aforesaid book according to the notation (?)* of the whole 
book we saw with our own eyes (ocudata fide) the figures of the numbers 
in black and red according to Ten Canons, which Jerome explains in 
the Epistle prefixed, and by these figures it clearly appears according 
to St Jerome, to whom more than to other Doctors credit is given 
about accuracy of the text, that this text quoted above ought to be 
in the Gospel of Matthew about the wound in Christ’s side between 

1 All the documents are excellently edited by Dr Ehrle in Archiv f. Litteratur und 
Kirchengeschichte (ALKG), vol. ii. 

2 Ehrle has ‘ maga’, but Italian ‘z’ in the 14th cent. is exactly like ‘¢’. Lama 
sabatani is the form commonly found in 13th-cent. MSS of the Vulgate. 

° tuxta signationem. 1 do not quite understand what Ubertino means; possibly 
the Tables of Canons (see the last paragraph of Nouum Opus). 
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His two exclamations according to his (St Jerome’s) own true copies, 
which he translated and corrected by the command of the aforesaid 
Pope ; and this very thing is found also in many [corrected]' books. 
As for the cause why it is not contained in many books, he sufficiently 
explains that in the above-mentioned Epistle.’ 

It is much to be wished that other and earlier statements of eccle- 
siastical writers about readings found in MSS were as clear and 
instructive as this of Ubertino’s. It is concerned, of course, with the 
famous interpolation in Matt. xxvii 49, which is found in 8 and B and 
has actually been given a place in the text between double brackets by 
Westcott and Hort. The Latin attestation for the interpolation is 
what is called Hiberno-British: I give it here according to its geo- 
graphical distribution. 

IRELAND: DQR*»r, Mulling Dimma Harl.1023 Corp.ox. 122 

ENGLAND: L (S. Wales) B.M. Add. 9381 (St Petroc, Cornwall) 

Reg. t E vi (Canterbury) ; 

CONTINENTAL IRIsH: S. Gall51 Berne 671 

CONTINENTAL ENGLISH: Wairsburg61 LEchternach margin (#P™8) 

ScHOOL oF Tours: Gat E 

LATER FRENCH: B.N. 9386 (Chartres, ix°), B.N. 342 (xiii°), B.N. 16262 

(xiii®). 

It does not seem very likely that Ubertino’s MS was any of these. 
His MS evidently had an elaborate Table of Canons, like B.M. Reg. 
1 E vi (the ‘Canterbury Gospels’, of the 8th cent.). It was probably 
at Paris that he saw it, in his student days, and the case of B.N. 9386, 
of the oth cent., formerly at Chartres, shews that the existence of such 
a MS at Paris is not to us surprising. 

The interest of the question does not, however, lie in the region of 
textual criticism, but in the support that the modern science of textual 
criticism gives to the good faith and intelligence of Ubertino da Casale. 
Ubertino elsewhere refers to lost and otherwise unknown MSS of the 
greatest interest, to ‘rolls’ written by Brother Leo the companion of 
St Francis, and to various traditions that he had heard from the mouth 
of other of the earliest Friars. It becomes therefore important to know 
with what degree of accuracy he speaks.? 

For this reason it has seemed to me worth while to set out the Latin 
evidence for the aberrant text of Matt. xxvii 49 in full. Neither 
Ubertino nor his judges could have had any clear idea of the history 
of the text of the Latin Bible, or what were the limits of variation in 
mediaeval MSS. Modern scholars would be, I suppose, unanimous 
that the interpolation is as foreign to the true text as set forth by 
Jerome as it was to the text current in Ubertino’s day. But MSS 

1 coreptis, read correctis. 

2 See e. g. the discussion in P. Sabatier’s Speculum Perfectionis, pp. cx| ff. 
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containing it did exist, some of them very ancient and splendid copies. 
It says a great deal for Ubertino’s intelligence that he noted this 
reading together with other peculiarities of the old codex, and that 
then he had a reference to it ready when he wanted it many years 
later. His statement about the old codex which he reports ocu/ata fide 
is credible to the specialist now, more credible than it must have 
seemed to Papini about 1820 or to the Papal Court at Avignon in 
1311, and therefore it seems reasonable to believe his statement about 
Brother Leo’s vofu/i, which he also claims to have seen. 

As for the degree of accuracy to which Ubertino attains, we may 
note that his quotation from Matt. xxvii drops a certain number of 
words and clauses fer incuriam. ‘Thus the old codex no doubt had 
dicens before helit, and ex eis before currens unus, and it almost 
certainly did not omit after didere the clause Ceteri uero dicebant sine 
uideamus an ueniat Elias liberans eum. Probably also it read agua et 
sanguis, with all the authorities except Gat. But these things do not 
affect the main issue, which is that Ubertino is not romancing, but 
giving an intelligent and intelligible account of something that he had 
really seen. The only thing that remains with me as a permanent 
surprise is that this champion of the strictest poverty should have 
managed to remain so well provided with documentary evidence. He 
was surely a very well learned man. 

F. C. BurkKITT. 


ON A PLACE IN ST AUGUSTINE’S RULE. 


In the JouRNAL vol. xx p. 355, the present writer pointed out that 
the editor of the Vienna text of St Augustine’s Zistudae, the veteran 
scholar Dr Alois Goldbacher, who at the ripe age of over eighty-four 
is still active and productive, has altered the reading in one all- 
important sentence so that it can no longer be used, as it was by 
earlier critics, to fix the date at which the Ru was written. Apud 
Goldbacher, this sentence (Z/. 211. 4) now reads :— 

cogitate, quid mali sit, ut, cum de deo natis in unitate gaudeamus, 
interna schismata in monasterio lugeamus. 

deo natis| Donatistis m. [= Ed. Maur.}. 
That Donatisiis is right and ought to be restored, it is the aim of this 
note to shew. 

(1) The antithesis in the last two members of this sentence and the 
emphatic position of inferna surely imply that the ‘rejoicing in unity’ 
is over those who, though external to the monasterium, were Christians 
before this time, though separate in communion. The rejoicing is 
caused, not by their conversion, but by their ceasing to be schismatics ; 
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the phrase ‘in unitate gaudere’ is employed elsewhere (e.g. Psadm. c. p. 
Don., 160) over the return of Donatists; wmif/as itself, much like 
Catholica, is employed, during the Donatist controversy, in the semi- 
technical sense of Zaclesia catholica (see Petschenig’s Index to C.S.E.L., 
vol. liii). The sense points then to the Donastists as being the source 
of the ‘rejoicing in unity’; this itself is a weighty argument for 
Donatistis. 

(2) For what can deo natis‘ here mean? Does it mean ‘born of 
God’? In classical Latin certainly it does; Livy has the very phrase: 
Deus deo natus (i 16. 3). But ‘born of God’ as Scripture is not Deo 
natus, but either natus ex Deo (éx) or natus de Deo (see Sabatier 
ad loc.).2 If Augustine here means ‘converts’, he has employed an 
unscriptural and unusual phrase: he very seldom (never, I might 
almost say) employs a bare ablative after masci. Can Deo here be 
dative? Consider one or two analogous datives. 

Nasci with dative is employed throughout all Latin in the sense 
‘born to, destined for’: TERT. de paenit., last sentence: nec ulli ret 
nist paenitentiae natus; CARM. DE IONA PROPH. 3 sol/is oculis nascentia 
poma. COMMODIAN Jnstr. 2. 10. 7 is different: in aluo recurrant | 
nascanturque quasi denuo suae matri de uentre. Mori peccato | peccatis, 
legi) (dative) is Scriptural, and supplies such parallels as saeculo mori 
(e. g. to name only one or two that are at hand, Ps.-HiEr. Zf.19. 15 intt. ; 
19. 20 non nos mundo, sed mundus nobis mortuus est; ‘An Ancient 
Homiliary’ in JOURNAL xvi (1914) p. 317 mortuus saeculo and mortuus 
mundo)*; TERT. Resurr. Carn. xix has homo mortuus Deo. Viuere 
Deo (dative) is Scriptural, and frequent (Avc. Jn Joan. Eu. 26. 83 
uiuat Deo de Deo; Pav. NoL. Carm. in Ep. 7, line 107 uiue, precor, 
sed uiue Deo)(uiuere mundo, cf. Ep. 23. 21). Such phrases as these 
were soon paralleled: TEert. Resurr. Carn., ut supra, has redanimatus 
et reuiuificatus Deo; Ps.-Hier. Zp. 27. 1 (P. Z. xxx 223 4,8) has an 
interesting collection: perire sibi existimans (diabolus) quidguid Christo 
saluatur, et mori Synagogae suae quidquid Ecclesiae uiuificatur. In 
Augustine the following datives are analogous: Conf. 12. 14. 17 Sic 
amo eos occidi stbi ut uiuant Tibi; In Ioan, Eu. 60. 3 timeat ne pereant 
homines Christo, contristetur cum perit aliquis Christo; ... timeat 
et sibi ne pereat Christo; C. Gaud. 2. 4. 4 perire quemquam Christo; 
and with the uncommon word repuerasco: ab his ad seipsam colligat 
(anima) et repuerascat Deo, Quant. An. 28. 55. 

But does Augustine employ asc with the dative? In the MS 

1 The de is to be taken, of course, with gaudeamus, as e.g. in the refrain of the 
Psalmus: omnes qui gaudetis de pace... . 

2 Pontius Vit. Cypr. 2. 1 has natus Deo, but it is not easy to say whether Deo is 


ablative or dative ; probably it is abl., the ex being omitted for euphony after ex quo. 
5 Cf. Aug. Ep. to. 3 amori corporeo animus moritur. 
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Concordance to St Augustine’ prepared by the great P. Odilo Rott- 
manner, O.S.B., 1 find two examples, to which I can add only one :— 

Pecc. Mer. ii 24. 38 ut Deo nascerentur ex Deo, qui prius nati 
fuerant ex carne saeculo. (vid. sgq.) 

C. Jul. vi 2. 4 propter quod [sc. peccatum] omnis homo prius 
mundo, non Deo nascitur, et ut Deo nascatur, de mundo 
eligitur ... 

Nupt. et Concup. i 19. 21 mundo, non Deo nascitur; Deo autem 
nascitur cum ex agua et spiritu renascitur. 

These examples, all I know in Augustine, shew clearly that when 
Augustine does use Deo nasci (dative), he employs it in a context which 
prevents all obscurity, and in apposition with mundo (et sim.). We 
may conclude that, while Deo masci is’ Augustinian, neither the first 
reason advanced nor this second allows it the place Goldbacher has 
given it in this sentence of the Rude. 

Von otiose, as St Ambrose says so often, have I put forward this 
grammatical discussion: it serves to introduce a more weighty matter, 
namely, another point of view of Regeneration. The dative with nasci 
carries further the often-quoted fecisti nos ad Te (Conf. 1. 1) and 
illustrates his frequent Deo adhaerere, inhaerere. Regeneration has not 
only God as source (ex Deo) but God as aim and end: we are born 
again fo or unto God, a fact borne out by experience. A regenerate 
(if the word may be used) is usually less conscious of God as the source 
of his new-found life, than of the God he has discovered as Friend. 

To sum up, the reasons given above are unanimous in recommending 
the restitution of the Maurist Donatistis, which Goldbacher ejected on 
the testimony of his manuscripts. The earliest of these, for this 
introductory section, is thirteenth-century, so their authority need not 
count much against reason. If Donatistis was given by the archetype, 
as seems certain, the omission of the second group of similar letters 
(Dona-tis-tis) easily explains the corruption. A similar error occurs in 
De Baptismo iii 1. 1 (p. 197. 1 Petschenig): pro Donatistis esse pro- 
ponendam, where L (Sangall. 158, saec. ix) gives Donatis. 


J. H. BAXTER. 
P.S.—Since writing, I have come upon several similar datives, of 


which the most interesting is Ps.-Avc. Hyfomn. i 2.3 Deo dormiunt 
quos diabolus perisse putabat. 


! The use of which I owe to the kindness of Abt Bonifaz Woehrmueller, O.S.B., 
of Munich, who has put it into my hands for combining with my own large collec- 
tions into a vast Augustinian Index Rerum et Verborum, which, helped by Professor 
Souter’s extensive lexicographical collections during a quarter-century, will some 
day, I hope, see the light. Meantime 1 shall be glad, as will Dr Souter, to consult 
our respective collections for any scholar interested. 
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‘THE SOLUTION OF THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM’.* 


MR RoBINsON SMITH comes before the world with a peculiar Solution. 
He holds that the Gospels were written in the order Mark, Matthew, 
John, Luke, and that they were written between a.D. 105 and 150, 
‘Luke in any case later than 132’. And further, Mr Smith holds that 
he has given a demonstration of his thesis ; his book is a chain of con- 
nected argument, or what passes for such. A chain depends on its 
links: if I begin to examine Mr Smith’s statements in certain matters 
of detail, my excuse must be that his remarkable conclusions depend in 
the last resort upon sweeping statements upon controversial and difficult 
questions, which can only be accepted from those whose word is shewn 
to be exact and trustworthy in matters verifiable. 

I will begin with his treatment of the Sinai Palimpsest of the Old 
Syriac Version of the Gospels. Mr Smith has the greatest respect for 
this venerable monument of Christian antiquity: ‘in moot-points it is 
nearly always right’ (p. viii). I do not suppose I could ever be charged 
with undervaluing syr. S, but my estimate is more restrained than 
Mr Smith’s: at least, I distinguish between the witness of S when it 
really leaves out disputed passages, and its non-witness when a passage 
is not found in S because S in its present state happens to have lost 
a leaf. Yet this is what Mr Smith does not do. I must quote fully to 
make it clear that I am not misrepresenting. Mr Smith is talking of 
the town Nazareth: he says (p. 49, note *) 


‘Mt. found the phrase there [i.e. in the Gospel acc. to the Hebrews], 
—He shall be called a Nazorzean (Nazoraios)—made it prophetic, and 
interpreted it to mean “ from a city called Nazareth”, although no such 
town or village is known outside of the Gospels and later Christian 
literature until the fourth century. Jn., Lk., and Acts merely followed 
Mt. So did Mk., since the only place where Nazareth is mentioned in 
Mk. (i g) is a late accretion, the first eleven verses of Mk. not being in 
the Sinaitic Syriac, which for so many other reasons commends itself 
to us as the earliest of texts.’ 


Had Mr Smith got his information about the Sinaitic Syriac from any 
first-hand source he would have known that there is no reason whatever 
to suppose that Mk. i 1-11 was not once an integral part of the Sinai 


1 The Solution of the Synoptic Problem; sources, sequence, and dates of the 
Gospels and Epistles and the consequent Life of Christ : a study in methodology, by 
Robinson Smith, Watts & Co., 1920. 
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text. Like almost all palimpsests, not all the leaves of the original MS 
were used by the later scribe, and the leaves (Quire 5, leaf 2, and its 
conjugate Quire 5, leaf 9) on which Mt. xxviii 7>—Mk. i 12%, Mk. v 26> 
—WMk. vi 5* were written are among the seventeen missing leaves. The 
space is exactly right for the missing text: whether in Mt. xxviii 19 the 
Trinitarian baptismal formula was given, or whether in Mk. i 1 any title 
was added in syr. S beyond ‘ Jesus the Messiah’, is of course unknown. 
But that syr. S contained a text of Mk. i 1-11 different from that of all 
other authorities is wholly improbable: there is nothing in the palaeo- 
graphical facts to suggest it. 

Yet Mr Smith refers to the absence of Mk. i 1-11 from syr. S again 
and again (pp. viii, 229 note “) as if it were a case of real omission 
from a text, like the absence of Mk. xvi 9-20 from syr. S and other 
authorities. 

Again, on p. 45 we read the following foot-note: ‘The idea of the 
application of a Transfiguration to Jesus apparently came (with the 
phrase, This is my beloved Son) from 2 Peter i 17-8. In the Sinaitic 
Syriac and in the Curetonian the Transfiguration appears only in Lk., 
so he may have been the first to adopt the idea.’ The facts are that 
syr. S is not extant for Mt. xvi 15'-xvii 11, but the Curetonian is 
extant; in Mark ix the Sinaitic Syriac is extant but the Curetonian 
is not extant (as is the case for almost the whole of Mark). In 
Mk. ix 2, 3 syr. S reads ‘he was transfigured before them, and he 
became gleaming and his clothing became whitened as the snow ’—for 
this reading, see the Old Latin az. Had Mr Smith verified his refer- 
ences, he would have seen that his suggestion that the Transfiguration 
was absent from any text of the Old Syriac in Matthew or Mark is 
absolutely gratuitous. 

On pp. 71, 72 we find that Mr Smith actually regards syr. Sas repre- 
senting a document itself earlier than, and the original of, our Greek 
Matthew. This is an old, old opinion, originally started (with reference 
to the Peshitto) by its first editor Widmanstadius in 1555, and after- 
wards revived in a modified form by Cureton in his edition of the 
‘Curetonian Syriac’. It is surprising to find in our days any one 
defending the priority of a text like the Old Syriac (of which the Sinai 
Palimpsest is one representative) over the Greek. If any one has any 
lingering doubts on the subject, I would suggest a comparison in the 
Syriac and the Greek of Mt. xix 125, xxvi 50 (é¢’ 3 wdpec;), and xxvii 8 
(the Field of Blood): it is surely evident in these passages that the 
Syriac is a mere translation." 


1 I would add also Mt. xxii 13, where syr. S supports the ‘ Western’ text, 
which omits all mention of ‘binding’. Ordinary external and internal considera- 
tions are here very evenly balanced, but what seems to me decisive in favour of a 
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In the same note that I have quoted from above (p. 49, note *) 
Mr Smith derives ‘Nazorean’ from the Hebrew word Nétser ("¥3) 
a ‘Branch’. Unfortunately he twice gives as his authority Zech. vi 12 
‘Branch shall be his name’ (p. 238, note /?, quoted again p. 264, note“) 
It is a pity for the argument that Zechariah uses the word Semak (nox) 
not Weser. The fact is that no one is ever called ‘Nétser’ in the Old 
Testament. Isa. xi 1 says there will be a shoot (meser) from Jesse, but 
for the man called ‘the Branch’ the word used is not xeser at all. 

Another specimen of Mr Smith’s method and feeling for language 
may here be given. On pp. 44 and 52 he is concerned to assert that 
Luke’s wording of the Parable of the Prodigal Son came partly from the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, especially the phrase ‘riotous living’. 
‘ The phrase “‘ riotous living” (fv dowrwe, the latter word not occurring 
elsewhere in the New Testament) Lk. found (dcwrwo é{yxéroc) in the 
original of the Parable of the Talents (Eusebius 7heophania 22, quoting 
The Gospel acc. to the Hebrews)’—so Mr Robinson Smith, p. 44. And 
again, p. 52: ‘the Greek word for “ riotously ”, ‘‘insalvably ”, found both 
in the Hebrew Gospel and Lk., is an extremely rare word, occurring, 
for instance, only here in the New Testament’. 

Mr Smith quotes Mai’s 22nd fragment quite fairly on p. 252 (note °*), 
from which the attentive reader of his book can see that Eusebius is not 
quoting at all, but only giving a summary of the contents of the Parable 
in the Hebrew Gospel. ‘The Gospel that has come to us in Hebrew 
characters’, says Eusebius, ‘ has directed the threat not against him that 
concealed but against him that had lived riotously’: he would be a bold 
man who from this sentence would assert for a certainty that the Greek 
translation of the ‘Gospel in Hebrew characters’ accessible to Eusebius 
or his authority contained the word dowrwe atall. And is it such a rare 
word? It comes in Josephus (Anz. xii 4, 8); dowroo occurs in 
Prov. vii 11, and the noun dowria occurs three times in the New 
Testament and twice in the Old. 

On page 54 Mr Smith remarks, ‘Barabba in the Aramaic means 
“son of his or the father”. It is therefore meaningless unless added 
to a circumcision name.’ This sounds plausible, but is Mr Smith 
prepared to extend his argument to all the names in Bar, such 
as Barnabas and Bartholomew and also Bar Cochba? Bar Abba is 
a curious patronymic, but not more odd than Ahab or the Syriac 
Ahudemmeh, and in any case was borne by a well-known personage 
Rabbi Hiya Barabba. The habit of speaking of these persons by what 


mention of ‘ binding’, in accordance with the text of 8% B and of Westcott and Hort, 
is the evidence of Enoch x 4 (Afjcov rdv ’ACa?A mooly wai xepoly wat Bare abroy «ic 
70 oxérog). It is difficult to think that the imagery of Mt. xxii 13 is independent of 
this passage. 
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we may Call their surname is possibly Greek, but the case of Barnabas 
shews that it really was the habit: Luke very properly introduces him 
to us as Joseph Barnabas and then goes on to speak of him as Barnabas 
only, but St Paul never mentions his circumcision name. The fact that 
the robber had the curious name of ‘ Fathersson’ does not make it any 
more necessary to add the circumcision name also. 

I venture to think this preliminary examination of Mr Robinson 
Smith’s standard of scholarship and accuracy is not uncalled for, when 
so much of his work consists of oracular statements about the depen- 
dence of one ancient literary work on another. It is now time to consider 
the bases of some of the more peculiar positions that he has taken up. 

In my opinion, however, the most faulty position, or rather attitude 
of mind, is one that he shares with a good many other writers on the 
Gospels. He writes as if the successive Evangelists were so many 
Scribes or Rabbis, editing, explaining, or (if need be) contradicting their 
predecessors. Thus (p. 26) ‘Mk. (14. 3) says that Mary’ poured the 
ointment on Jesus’s Aead (an unusual thing to do),? although in Mk. 
(14. 8) Jesus states that she had anointed his éody aforehand for the 
burying. Jn. (12. 3) corrects Mk.’s first statement by saying it was 
the feet of Jesus that were anointed.’ Is there anything in the New 
Testament, or in early Christian history generally, to suggest that early 
Christian writers really practised this kind of verbal criticism?* Is it 
not clear that the writers of our Gospels felt themselves at perfect 
liberty to tell their stories with whatever verbal changes they thought 
fit, and further that they had no idea that their work was destined to 
live side by side with their predecessors? To a certain extent they 
copy from one another—at least, Matthew and Luke copy from Mark— 
but this is not proved by their divergences, but by their agreements. 
However much you may feel at liberty to tell a tale in your own words, 
it is still easier to copy what is before you, and therefore we find in 
Matthew and Luke many of the expressions of Mark and still more of 
the construction of Mark’s.narrative. But where the Gospels differ they 
may differ for quite a number of different reasons. 

On pp. 27-29 Mr Smith draws up a list of seventeen points in which 
he thinks it clear that Luke has been influenced by John, not vice versa. 
As an instance take no. (6) :— 

‘Jn. (13. 2): “ During supper, the devil having already put into the 
heart of Judas Iscariot to betray him... .” Lk. (22. 3): “And Satan 


1 How does Mr Smith know the woman’s name from Mark ? 

2 Yet see Psalm xxiii 5, cxli 5, Lk. vii 46. 

3’ Mr Robinson Smith (p. 61) ‘ watches the Epistles, like the Gospels, built up 
painfully verse by verse taken from existing literature’. If this were the process, 
the result is miraculous. 
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entered into Judas who was called Iscariot.” The Mk.-Mt. narrative, 
which Lk. is following, is without any reference to the devil at this 
point.’ 

And he suggests in a foot-note that ‘Lk. gets the exact phrase from 
Jn. xiii 27.” 

It seems to me, to use the phrase of Matthew Arnold, that it is to 
consider too curiously to consider so. It is quite true that Mark does 
not attempt to give a reason for the treachery of Judas, and that 
Matthew follows him, only hinting that it was in accordance with 
prophecy (xxvii 9). But is it really improbable that other Christian 
writers, whether telling the tale with Mark as a basis or otherwise, 
should independently ascribe it to Satanic agency? Of course, if in 
their narrative two writers are otherwise very close to one another, either 
in their language or their peculiar views, such a coincidence is of con- 
siderable weight, as shewing their dependence either on each other or 
on a common source, but Luke and John do not shew such coincidence 
in language or presentation. A list of seventeen points, none of them 
in my opinion more cogent than the above, does not make out even 
a prima facie case, when we consider the immense difference of style 
and spirit between the Gospel according to Luke and the Gospel 
according to John. 

One argument of Mr Smith’s to prove that Luke is posterior to 
Matthew as well as to Mark deserves particular consideration. On 
pp. 10-11 is a list of twenty-two passages from Mark, part of each of 
which is reproduced in Matthew and part in Luke. Mr Smith prints 
the part reproduced in Matthew in heavy type and that by Luke in 
italics, thus : 

1. At even when the sun did set (Mk. i 32). 

18. Simon, s/eepest thou? Couldest thou not watch one hour? 

(Mk. xiv 37). 
He then argues ‘A few of these duplicated phrases (they have never 
been listed at all completely before)! have been used to shew that Mark 
was the source of both Matthew and Luke; but do they not shew us 
still more? Do they not shew that Matthew had “ first choice”, as it 
were; that he chose before Luke, and that therefore Matthew was 
written before Luke?’ 

This sounds like an argument, yet I venture to think there is very 
little in it, because it fails to take account of the numerous passages 
where Mark has a full phrase, or pair of phrases, of which the same 
portion is retained both in Matthew and in Luke. Thus in Mk. ii 27 

1 The full list is Mk. i 32, iii 7, 8, v 24, v 38, v 40, Vi 34, ix 12, ix 31, X 29, X 33, 
34, X 38, xii 3, xiv 1, xiv 12, xiv 61, xiv 65, xiv 71, xv 42; Mk. i 42, xiv 30, xiv 37, 
xv 26. In the last four Luke reproduces the first part of the Marcan phrase. 
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we have the saying that the Sabbath was made for man, and in ii 28 
that the Son of man is Lord of the Sabbath. Mt. xii 8 only reproduces 
the latter saying; so does Lk. vi 5. Similarly the sayings about the 
kingdom divided against itself are introduced by Mk. iii 21 (‘He is 
beside himself’) and by iii 22 (‘He hath Beelzebub’); only the latter 
verse is chosen for reproduction in Mt. xii 24 and Lk. xi 15. Similarly 
in Mk. x 22 we read that the rich man’s countenance fell and that he 
went away sorrowful: the latter word is represented in Mt. xix 22, 
Lk. xviii 23, but the former word in neither.’ If, as Mr Smith suggests, 
Luke in his choice of words to be rejected from the redundancies of 
Mark aimed at omitting other phrases than those omitted by Matthew, 
these passages call for explanation from him. 

It would be useless to go through the various passages in Jewish and 
classical literature alleged by Mr Robinson Smith to be the sources of 
various passages in the Gospels and Acts. Some of them have been 
often brought forward before, some are new; some have real weight, 
some seem to me quite pointless. What I miss is any sort of criterion 
as to what kind of parallelism constitutes a valid reason for believing 
that a passage in one work is an actual adaptation from a passage in 
another. I will conclude with a quotation from the chapter called 
‘Non-Biblical Sources of Gospels and Acts’, in which these alleged 
sources are arranged in alphabetical order. Between ‘Ignatius’ and 
‘Josephus’ comes a paragraph on p. 240 labelled ‘Inscription (ca. 
138 a.D.).’ It runs as follows :— 

‘Jn. 9, the healing of the blind man. Compare the inscription on 
a marble tablet said to be later than 138 a.D., probably fixed on the 
temple of Asclepius in Rome, given by Dittenberger Sy//oge Jnscrip- 
tionum Graecarum (Leipsig (sic), 1900) No. 807. 17 f: “To Valerius 
Aper, a blind soldier, the god revealed that he should goand take blood 
of a white cock together with honey, and rub them into an eye-salve and 
anoint his eyes three days. And he received his sight and came and 
gave thanks publicly to the God.” See also Deissmann Light from the 
Ancient East, pp. 132 ff. If the above date is correct and Jn. 9g is 
dependent upon this inscription, Jn. would be later than 138 a. D., and 
Lk. later than Jn. but before Marcion, whose date may be as late as 
150 A.D. Papias (ca. 130) mentions Mk. and Mt., but not Lk., 
and not at all certainly Jn. The “and” construction in the above 
passage and Jn. is very marked.’ 

Certainly there is much virtue in an ‘if’. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


1 Of these passages I have noted Mk. i 41, ii 19, 27, iii 21, iv 39, Vv 39, x 14, 21, 
22, xi 10%, 16, xiv 20, and the list might be considerably extended. 
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TWO INSTANCES OF KAHI/L‘AT IN THE BIBLE. 


In both the Old and the New Testament there occur frequent references 
to gifts of raiment, robes of honour, and clothing. They occur, indeed, 
throughout literature on Oriental subjects, and though at times there 
would appear to be no political significance in the gift,’ beyond perhaps 
ordinary friendship, some do belong to the class known as K4Ail‘at? 
My attention was attracted to this aspect by the following passage in 
Niccola Manucci’s Storia do Mogor (ed. W. Irvine) vol. ii p. 44 :— 

‘For the King of Balkh, he [Aurungzéb] sent as a remembrance 
many pieces of costly brocade, . . . and nine costly and beautiful sets of 
robes, with the whole of which the envoys were much satisfied. 

‘Ignorance made them thus satisfied, for they were not aware that the 
King of the Moguls sends sarapds (sets of robes) to subjects only. To 
send a sarapa to any one is to declare him to be a subject. If he 
submit to this, no further present need be added. .. .’ 

The whole passage from pp. 36-45 is of interest as shewing that while 
it was impossible to conquer Balkh by force, diplomatic symbolism 
succeeded. 

Now the Persian word sarapaé metely means ‘from head to foot’ 
(cap-a-pie) and is descriptive of the manner in which it is worn. Its 
Arabic equivalent XAi/‘at describes its nature.* Xil‘at is derived from 
the verb &ha/‘aa (he took off), and we have definite cases where addi- 
tional honour was shewn by the king or prince ‘aking off his own coat 
and putting it on the subject he wished to honour.‘ There would seem, 
then, to be some significance underlying the idea of the robes having 
been worn by the donor, for it would seem clothes could not only trans- 
mit disease,’ but also authority * and healing power,’ and in addition, if 
Manucci is to be believed, could assert suzerainty. 

Of the two cases I wish to examine one is taken from the Old 
Testament (2 Kings v), the other from the New Testament (Matt. xxii 1- 
22). When Naaman the Syrian decided to visit Elisha he brought 

1 e.g. 1 Kings x 25. 

2 Cf. Gen. xli 41-42, Isa. xxi i21, Num. xx 28, and the Mantle of Elijah, 
2 Kings ii 8. 13, 14. 

3 Vullers Lexicon Persico-Latinum ii 257, also s.v. khil‘at ‘proprie—vestis quam 
aliquis e corpore suo exutam dat’, Cf. Lane Arabic Lexicon Bk. | ii p. 789. 

4 v. A. von Kremer Culturgeschichte des Orients i. 154; and Sir John Shore’s 
visit to the Mughals at Benares, Feb. 7, 1797 (Life of Lord Teignmouth, by his 
son, i 404-405). Cf. H. M. Chadwick Heroic Age pp. 340-341 and references, 

5 e.g. Lev. xiii 47-59. Cf. E.W.G. Masterman Hygiene and Disease in Palestine 

. 41. 

: Tas g. the mantle of Elijah, 2 Kings ii, Num. xx 28. 


7 e.g. Mk. v 25, vi 56, Acts xix 11, 12: but #of Matt. xxvii 35 which has no sig- 
nificance relevant to these notes. 
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with him ‘ten changes of raiment’ (v 5). His arrival sorely troubled 
the King of Israel, who saw in the mission but an excuse for war (v 7), 
and shortly after the visit ‘the King of Syria warred against Israel’ 
(vi 8). Hence it may be supposed that relations between the two 
kingdoms were strained, and I suggest a political significance in the 
mission, as the King of Israel imagined, for the following reasons. 

1. The word Aa/iphoth used for changes of raiment is a derivative of 
the verb Aalph, which means ‘to pass on’ and is akin to the Arabic 
Khalafa, the root of Khilafat, the succession.’ Hence ‘changes of 
raiment’ is equivalent to ‘raiment to be passed on’, which was the 
function of the Khi/‘at. That the ‘changes of raiment’ here had the 
essential characteristic* of the KAil‘at is shewn by the fact that Gehazi 
caught Naaman’s leprosy by accepting garments which Elisha more 
wisely refused, recognizing what they were. The use of the word 
hiliphoth here is an interesting parallel to an intimate connexion which 
may exist between the XAi/afat and X/il‘at in Islam.* 

2. The rebuke to Gehazi, ‘Is it a time to receive money and to 
receive garments?’ (v 26), combined with the political factors already 
noticed, suggests that Elisha’s firmness in refusing the garments, as well 
as Naaman’s pressure on him to accept the garments,‘ was due to 
political considerations. For it would seem that Gehazi had thereby. 
become a subject of the King of Syria, a vassal of Naaman, and a traitor 
to the King of Israel. The writer takes advantage of the infection of 
leprosy ® to enhance the prophetic reputation of Elisha. Gehazi was 
smitten with Vaaman’s leprosy, but Elisha only proclaimed the fact, it 
was no prophecy (v 27). 

3. Having succeeded in imposing a KA/:/at¢ on a subject of the King 
of Israel, the King of Syria proceeded in his attempt to convert the 
implied proclamation of suzerainty into a reality (2 Kings vi 8). 

This inner meaning of the change of raiment appears to have been 
lost mainly because the Septuagint translator does not appear to have 
realized its significance. dAacaopévas oroAds hardly conveys the idea of 
succession, although dévaBdAaov (used in Isa. iii 22 Symm.), if the force 
of dvaBa\Aw—to put off—be pressed, might contain the meaning, and 
cipara éénporBa (Odyss. viii 249) seems still more close. The idea must 


1 I am indebted to Dr S. A. Cook for help in the matter of Hebrew philology, 
and I wish here to acknowledge his kindness in looking over this paper. 

2 vn. 3 supra p. 197. 

5 I suggest that a clue may be found in the Assyrian meaning of halph (to don, 
to get into) taken in connexion with Khal‘aa (to put off): in the continued use of the 
Xiil‘at in bestowing office in Muslim countries ; and in the case of the insignia of 
the Caliph. V. Prof. D. S. Margoliouth’s essay on ‘ The Sense of the Title Khalifah’ 
in the forthcoming Essays to Professor E. G. Browne pp. 322 and 326. 

*v16. ‘And he urged him to take it; but he refused.’ 

5 uv. n. 5 supra p. 197. 
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have been known in Greece, as is shewn by the eagerness to get posses- 
sion of the fallen enemy’s arms in the battle scenes of the J/iad' as well 
as in the New Testament, ‘he taketh from him his whole armour 
wherein he trusted and—[¢hen]—divideth his spoils’ (Lk. xi 22).? The 
Vulgate reads mutatoria vestimenta, which is equally vague. 

The second case is the Parable of the Wedding Garment in Matt. xxii 
1-14. Commentators * seem to miss the real significance of this parable 
by their unwillingness to face the really serious crime involved in the 
omission to put on the évdvyza ydyouv which was provided by the king. 
They are content to leave the omission as a mere breach of etiquette or 
bad taste and then to gloss over the gross injustice of the sentence of 
the king with allegorical interpretations. 

Now, if acceptance of a Khil‘at is an acknowledgement of suzerainty, 
neglect or refusal to wear it is a denial of suzerainty and act of treason. 
The host, it should be remembered, is the king of the country; the 
guests are his subjects, and he who had no évdvya yayov was guilty of 
an open rejection of his sovereign, in his sovereign’s presence. He knew 
quite well the nature of his offence, for he had no defence to offer when 
taxed with a question couched in friendly terms. The dramatic effect 
is raised by placing the ‘casting out’ as a punishment even more severe 
than the punishment of the murderers. Matthew appears to use Luke’s 
parable as an introduction to his own version, to shew that indifference 
was as nothing to treason. 

The parable, indeed, is a hard blow levelled at the Pharisees, and the 
shaft went home. It is a direct charge of high treason against God, 
the Heavenly King; that it was understood in this sense is shewn by 
the verses following. The Pharisees ‘took counsel how they might 
ensnare him in his talk’ (v 15) into high treason against Caesar, the 
earthly king, by a discussion of tribute, the subject’s duty, the counter- 
part of the king’s grant of a Afi/‘at. Again the answer is based on 
a normal form of allegiance—the acceptance of the king’s coinage. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that the two examples quoted are two 
specific instances of a very prevalent association of the psychological 
effects of physical contact, direct and indirect. The idea is common 
throughout the East and there seem to be traces of it in the New 
Testament. In the two cases with which I have dealt, however, appears 
most clearly the extraordinary political importance attached to the 
custom. 


F. W. BUCKLER. 
1 H. M. Chadwick, loc. cit. 


2 Cf. Isa. iii 22, Zech. iv 4, where Aal‘a would appear to be the root of the 
participle used. 

8 Particularly Trench (Parables, ed. 1886, pp. 219 ff) where he would have other- 
wise been saved much wasted apologetic. Matt. xxii 1-14 deals with treason, if my 
interpretation be accepted; Luke xiv 16 ff deals with ‘a certain man’, nof a king.’ 
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REVIEWS 


STRACK’S ‘INTRODUCTION TO THE TALMUD’. 


Ejinleitung in Talmud und Midras von H. L. Strack. (Fifth edition: 
G. H. Beck, Miinchen, 1921.) 


So familiar to students is Strack’s ‘ Introduction to the Talmud’ that 
for many years past it has been unnecessary to cite it by more than the 
opening word of the German title. First published in 1887 as a reprint 
from the Real-Encyhklopaedie fur protestantische Theologie und Kirche, it 
has gone through several editions in its volume form. Each edition was an 
improvement on its predecessor, and with the appearance of the fourth 
edition in 1908 the work seemed to have reached a point of definitive 
excellence. But the author has disposed otherwise. He has now so 
revised and enlarged the book that the old title no longer suffices. 
What used to be known as the Zin/eitung will remain the Zindeitung. 
But it is now ‘ Einleitung in Talmud und MidraS’ while it used to be 
‘ Einleitung in den Thalmud’. The change is due to the addition of 
a long and valuable section on the Midrash. This is an entirely new 
feature. 

Strack’s book needs neither review nor description. Indeed a review 
of a classic would almost be impertinent. Not that every reader would 
agree with every one of the author’s statements and conclusions. Thus 
I cannot persuade myself that what Justinian prohibited as Dewterosis in 
his famous rescript of the year 553 was the Mishnah. The whole con- 
text (ov. 146) indicates that the emperor was referring to the use 
of Bible translations in the Synagogue, and that while advocating the 
LXX he permitted Aquila but absolutely forbade the Targum. Still, 
Strack has the weight of authority on his side. So he has with regard 
to the problem of the commission of the oral traditions to writing. 
I entirely agree with his view that this must have begun at a relatively 
early date, and that assuredly the Mishnah was written as well as com- 
piled by Judah the Patriarch ¢. a. D. 200. Strack at every point provides 
the necessary references to materials for the decision of all such problems. 
Thus the literature of Sherira’s Letter is fully given. Sherira in 987 
addressed his famous epistle to Kairuan in which he discussed the 
history of the Oral Tradition with a critical acumen rare for his age. 
The curious thing about the Letter, however, is that it has survived in 
two recensions, the ‘Spanish’, which represents Sherira as favouring 
a written text of the Mishnah, the other the ‘French’, in which an 
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opposite view is recorded. So up to date are Strack’s bibliographies 
that he mentions in advance Dr B. Lewin’s elaborate Haifa edition 
which only saw the light of publication many months after Strack’s 
reference to it. Lewin’s book is to be dated 1921, not 1920. While 
speaking of the bibliographies in Strack’s Zindeitung, it is interesting to 
note how rapidly literature on the Talmud grows. Thus since Strack 
came to hand there have been published (among other works) A. Cohen’s 
excellent English translation of the Talmudic tractate Berakot (Cam- 
bridge University Press), B. Halper’s fine Anthology of Post-Biblical 
Hebrew Literature (Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of America), 
and a very competent and useful Short Survey of the Literature of Rab- 
binical and Mediaeval Judaism by Oesterley and Box (S.P.C.K.). 
To this must be added the same Society’s series of Mishnah (and Tosefta) 
tractates in English (in which the most recent volume is Dr Lukyn 
Williams’s Berakoth), and Dr Greenup’s Sukkah in the Hebrew text. 
Naturally enough there are gaps in Strack’s lists of English publications 
since 1913. The war sadly interrupted the flow of literature from land 
to land, and the marvel is not that some things are lacking but that so 
very many are included. Strack’s industry and care are beyond praise. 

The Zindettung remains indispensable for English students, despite 
the fact that they are far more favourably placed than they were when 
Strack’s first edition appeared. There are, for instance, the articles by 
Bacher and Theodor in Zhe Jewish Encyclopedia, by Schechter in the 
Extra Volume of Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, by S. A. Cook in 
the Lncyclopaedia Britannica (for Schiller-Szinessy’s brilliant eccentri- 
cities the older edition should also be consulted), the Survey by 
Oesterley and Box, and, to name but one other essay, Strack’s own con- 
tribution to vol. i of the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. In this 
last-named article (on Anti-Semitism) Strack has much to say about the 
Talmud. One passage is worth referring to because Strack substantially 
repeats it on p. iv of the Preface to his Zindeitung: ‘There is no truth 
whatever in the assertions that the Jews seek ... to keep the Talmud 
secret... . Asa practical proof that Christians are not dependent for 
a scientific judgement regarding the Talmud on what a Jew may think 
fit to communicate, it may be mentioned that the present writer in 1887 
wrote an introduction to the Talmud without having asked or received 
the slightest detail of information from Jews or Jewish Christians. Zhe 
Talmud contains no report or statement which the expert Christian 
scholar cannot discover’ Our English Lightfoot could have said the 
same ; his Horae are the result of his own independent research. But 
it is significant of a certain type of German prejudice that Strack should 
feel impelled to make this protestation. The Talmud, as he says sar- 
castically, is only a hidden book to the class who, failing to give the 
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necessary labour to the understanding of the original, would find Caesar’s 
Gallic War also a sealed book. 

But though the English reader is now more fully provided with helps, 
Strack’s Zindeitung must continue to be the main guide of any serious 
student of the Talmud. The merits of the Zin/eitung are many: it 
is well arranged, its biographies of the leading Talmudic Rabbis, 
‘ Schriftgelehrten’, are concisely adequate, its elucidation of technical 
terms is precise and accurate, its account of ‘ Hermeneutics’ is peculiarly 
lucid, its exposition of the contents of the Talmudic and other Rabbinic 
texts is more than adequate, for it is generously copious, its judgements 
are moderate and well-founded, its historical surveys impartial, while its 
analysis of the value of the Talmud will commend itself to the humanist. 
It is a standard work of the best type. Yet Strack seems never to be 
satisfied himself that he has done all that could be done. Thus in the 
present edition he has incorporated a fresh chapter of considerable 
value. All the older (and some of the newer) Jewish authorities cite 
the Talmud not by Tractate and folio, but by chapter heading. Strack 
gives us now (as others of course have done before him) an alphabetical 
list of these chapter headings. While on the subject of the method of 
citing the Talmud, I might be allowed to allude to an interesting fact. 
Our present pagination derives from Bomberg’s Venice edition (1520- 
1523); all subsequent editions have adhered to his numbers. But 
Bomberg himself did not number the leaves until he had proceeded 
some way with his first volume. Like a wise editor he did not hesitate 
to introduce a useful change after he had printed off some sheets. 

Besides, however, such innovations as the alphabetical list of chapter 
headings, the fifth edition of the Zindeitung is enriched with an 
entirely new section on the Midrash. Strack realizes that Midrash is 
not merely an exposition of the Biblical text, but that it is a vital phase 
of the life of the people. Of course it also had a scholastic tendency, 
and much of the Midrash that has survived is technical and halachic 
(legal) as well as popular and homiletic. The student will find a trust- 
worthy guide through the intricacies of date and structure. One 
remark on Genesis Rabbah will be read with the utmost satisfaction. 
Referring to J. Theodor’s masterly edition of this Midrash, which was 
interrupted by the war, Strack notes: ‘die baldige Vollendung der 
wichtigen Arbeit ist gesichert’. The present writer has Dr Theodor’s 
personal assurance that the manuscript is already complete. It is 
a strange fact that we are still so badly provided with critical texts of the 
early Rabbinical works, the Talmud included. There does not even 
exist a critical edition of the whole of the Mishnah, though the manu- 
script and other materials for such an edition are already ample. With 
the Midrash the case is a good deal better; Friedmann, Weiss, and 
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Buber did much for the Midrash text in a former generation, though 
their learning was more conspicuous than their critical judgement. 
H. S. Horovitz’s edition of the Sifré to Numbers (1917) marks a new 
epoch. Students of the Talmud have Rabbinovicz’s Variae Lectiones, 
and, better still, the facsimile of the complete Munich MS of the 
Babylonian recension. For this, as for so much else of aid, the student 
is indebted to Strack himself. And though he admits, as from the 
nature of the case any conscientious scholar must admit, that his 
LEinleitung still needs a good deal of supplementation to make its 
bibliographies complete, yet Strack may rest content with the degree of 
perfection that he has now reached. He characteristically informs us 
that he has never known an ‘eight hours day’. Obviously this is the 
truth, for the collection, sifting, and valuation of so many thousands of 
pamphlets and volumes represent a patient industry as well as a rare 
capacity. 

Strack’s new edition is, then, a great performance. In his latest 
preface he thanks friends in Holland, England, and the United States 
for enabling him to publish this enlarged version of his book. He 
justly finds herein a proof that, despite the war, German scholarship is 
still appreciated in foreign countries. Prof. Strack need be under no 
apprehension that his work will fail to attract readers in England 
because of the recent painful breach between our country and his. And 
though the present work stands out as a splendid performance, yet in 
a sense its most important service lies in its future promise. The 
labour and the research which he has consecrated to it are but the pro- 
legomena to a yet greater work. For Dr Strack concludes his preface 
by the announcement that this Introduction is the forerunner toa larger 
work on which he has been engaged for twenty years. This larger work 
is nothing less than a ‘Commentary on the New Testament from the 
Talmud and Midrash’, which the author hopes to begin to print imme- 
diately, with the collaboration of Paul Billerbeck. Strack was 73 years 
old on May 6, 1921, and it says much for his unimpaired vigour and 
enthusiasm that he can, at such an age, contemplate the completion of 
so great and arduous an enterprise. He may confidently anticipate 
a cordial welcome in England to a work for which he is so eminently 
qualified. 

I. ABRAHAMS. 
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Recent Theistic Discussion (The Croall Lectures, twentieth series), by 
Pror. W. L. Davipson, M.A., LL.D. (T.& T. Clark, Edinburgh, 
1921.) 


Pror. Davipson has rendered a service to students of philosophy of 
religion in supplying, in the last of these lectures, a complete classified 
bibliography of the literature evoked by the Gifford Trust, and a brief 
epitome of the contents of the numerous volumes of Gifford Lectures 
which have as yet been published. Being able to discuss with any 
fullness only a limited number of specimens, he has selected for especial 
consideration those which he regards as most germane to the subject of 
theism: the courses given by Driesch, Balfour, Fraser, and Pringle- 
Pattison. The choice of the first two of these, at least, will, I fear, seem 
arbitrary to most of Prof. Davidson’s readers: for Driesch’s occult 
vitalism is somewhat of a superfluity since the enunciation of the idea of 
subjective selection and the mnemic theory of heredity ; and Mr Balfour’s 
argument, which involves the naturalistic fallacy as much as does the 
naturalism which he combated, has in philosophical circles generally 
been pronounced feeble. Fraser’s book, despite its high value, might 
well have been replaced by Ward’s Realm of Ends, which in the opinion 
of many is the most masterly, original, and weighty of all the volumes 
of Gifford Lectures concerned with theism; and Pringle-Pattison’s 
course is hardly superior in merit to that of Sorley, which presents 
a very similar theistic argument. And, speaking of relative merit and 
importance, it is perhaps a further instance of doubtfully sound judge- 
ment when Royce’s contribution is assigned a place in the first rank. 
Prof. Davidson admits that this writer’s reasoning is ‘elusive’; it seems 
to me to be altogether too rhetorical to be allowed to pass as valuable 
philosophy. 

In the opening lecture the author presents a clear and sound descrip- 
tion of religion, and also the thesis which perhaps he is most directly 
concerned to establish and to illustrate: viz. that the data, or premisses, 
of theistic argument are to be sought not in man’s intellectual faculty 
alone, but in the whole of his nature. Our emotional, moral, and 
religious experience, it is urged, are also ‘sources of revelation’, above 
which intellect is not to be exalted to a rank of superiority. This thesis 
is to-day beyond question; but it needs to be clearly distinguished from 
another, obviously false, with which it is apt to be confounded, to the 
effect that feeling, &c., are on an equality with reason or understanding 
as instruments for the apprehension of truth or revelation. Those who 
rightly insist that we should go for our data to ‘the whole man’ often 
wrongly proceed to assume that because the several types of mental 
activity are lodged in the same person, one of them can therefore usurp 
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the functions of another. Prof. Davidson does not explicitly commit 
this error of endowing emotional states with cognitional instrumentality ; 
but some similar mistake is implicit in such statements as ‘ that the exis- 
tence of the Object is real is implied in the actual existence of the want’ 
(p. 29), that God is a primary ‘datum’ of our nature (p. 30), and that 
outstanding emotions of certain kinds ‘ have a distinctive theistic impli- 
cation’ (p. 67). Such assertions as these evince an inordinate desire 
for short cuts to the theist’s goal. And a similar haste and disregard 
for the impeding restraints of logic betrays itself in the affirmation (p. 53) 
that personal identity implies immortality. After meeting with fallacies 
so audacious, the reader of this book will not be surprised to find that 
others, less obvious and startling, committed by Gifford Lecturers, 
have sometimes escaped the writer’s detection. One of such is repro- 
duced in the assertion that morality ‘implies independence of the in- 
dividual Ego, and, therefore, presupposes the Absolute’ (p. 50). It is 
noticeable that the idealist sometimes readily rejects the naturalistic 
conclusion to a material absolute by rightly insisting that the ‘ matter’ 
which is independent of any individual percipient is not necessarily 
independent of all percipients, while he overlooks a similar logically 
possible alternative when, in the world of values, he himself argues from 
independence of the individual, not to over-individual, or social conation- 
systems, but to absolute norms, whose ‘ objectivity ’ is then apt to be con- 
founded with ‘existence’.® Prof. Sorley and others have presented 
moral arguments vitiated by this non-sequitur; and Prof. Davidson 
perpetuates the fallacy. 

Further instances of lack of critical discernment might be cited from 
this book, though its author has a keen eye for the weak spots in the 
armour of representatives of anti-theistic belief, such as Dr Bosanquet. 
His criticism, again, of the once prevalent objection to the anthropo- 
morphism of theology is interesting and valuable. Indeed, in spite of 
the defects to which I have called attention and the differences of 
opinion that I have submitted, there is very much in these lectures, 
both of appreciation and of criticism, with which I wholly agree. The 
chief fault of the work, as it seems to me, is that it does not pursue the 
line of greatest, rather than that of least, resistance, in commending 
theism. One or two of the series of Gifford Lecturers have made that 
their endeavour, and their valour has been the better part of their 
discretion. 


F. R. TENNANT. 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


1. The New Testament and Modern Life by S. H. MELLoNE, M.A., DSc. 
(The Lindsey Press.) 

2. The Guidance of Jesus for To-day by C. J. Cavoux, M.A., D.D. 
(George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 

3. Some Ethical Aspects of the Social Question by the Rev. W. 
MeDona_p, D.D. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd.) 

4. The Christian Mind by Dom Anscar VonierR, O.S.B. (B. Herder.) 


THE four books before us illustrate, if they do not solve, some of the 
problems of Christian ethics. Dr Mellone sets himself the task of 
re-examining the recorded sayings of Jesus and the effect they produced 
upon His immediate followers. In his introduction he discusses the 
apparent dilemma of those who have to choose between the un- 
practical literalism of such writers as Tolstoy, and the easy-going 
interpretations of the gospel ethics which ‘ formally accept the command- 
ments of Jesus as divine teachings, and in practice disregard them 
altogether’. ‘Another way must be found. We must reject the 
legalist and literalist interpretation, while at the same time we refuse 
to explain away the distinctive meaning and practical force of the 
precepts’ (p. 11). This Dr Mellone strives to do by realizing the 
historical setting of the gospel teaching. Hi thinks that when the ideals 
of Jesus are studied in relation to the circumstances of the time in 
which He lived they are found to be wider and more helpful to the 
modern world than the somewhat paradoxical precepts in which these 
ideals were first enshrined. 

The examination of the Scriptural evidence which follows is scholarly 
and suggestive, especially in his treatment of what the author calls the 
‘secondary expressions’ of the moral impulse given by Jesus. Through- 
out the book the attempt to discover the inner spirit of the teaching 
of Jesus instead of dwelling upon the actual precepts which may 
not have expressed that spirit adequately is an attempt which promises 
relief from many perplexities. To take but one example. There can 
be no doubt that Jesus preached the ideal of non-retaliation in the 
relations of individuals inter se, because, while retaliation provokes fresh 
retaliation, the spirit of self-giving love which refuses to hit back is the 
strongest redemptive force in the world. That is the principle, but its 
fivefold application in Matt. v 39-42 ‘conveys the impression that the 
effects on the sinner and the effects on Society are alike to be ignored ; 
and the utmost that can be said is that we have here an impressive 
statement of a principle, that which costs the greatest personal effort 
must be the best. This is only an imperfect expression of the Law of 
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Love ; and as a principle it requires important qualification from the 
point of view of practical morality. We seem driven to conclude that 
the illustrative applications which Jesus gave fail to do justice to the 
spirit of the teaching’ (p. 149). In later chapters Dr Mellone endeavours 
to shew how the Christian ideals were reinterpreted by St Paul and by 
later New Testament writers as required by the changing conditions of 
the world ; this, he thinks, must ever be the function of the Christian 
Church and it must be accomplished not in bondage to the letter but 
in loyalty to the spirit of the teaching of Christ. 

Among those who will be least likely to agree with Dr Mellone’s 
main thesis must presumably be numbered Dr C. J. Cadoux whose 
book, Zhe Guidance of Jesus for To-day, appeared some few months ago. 
The writer embarks upon a fresh and original examination of the teaching 
of Jesus as recorded by the synoptists, setting forth very clearly what 
Jesus actually taught as to the Being and goodness of God, and treating 
of the Person and work of Jesus, our duty to God, our duty to Jesus, and 
our duty to man. The author’s style is easy and fluent, and though we 
may shudder a little at such a phrase as that on p. gr, ‘ Jesus is down 
on all prayer for show’, we must admit that the book is easier to read 
and the argument easier to follow than Dr Mellone’s. Dr Cadoux quotes 
widely from modern literature, his references ranging from Zux Mundi 
to The Way of an Eagle, and he does undoubtedly bring the teaching 
of Christ into very close relationship with the present day. 

The author passes on to really controversial ground when he comes 
to consider our duty to our fellow men. He is not at all afraid of the 
literalism shunned by Dr Mellone: indeed he delights in it. Jesus 
preached the duty of forgiveness and of non-retaliation in all circum- 
stances; therefore no Christian can be a policeman or a magistrate, 
much less a soldier. All punishment is wrong, though children are 
somewhat illogically allowed to be smacked—a permission which seems 
limited to parents who in chastising their offspring ‘display in a special 
form that mastery over and responsibility for themselves which at once 
constitutes and limits their freedom’. 

We may admire the author’s courage in following out his theory to the 
bitter end, but we should admire it more if he admitted more candidly 
the disruptive effect upon civilized society of any widespread conversion 
to such Christianity. He denies that a cataclysm is to be feared because 
‘the community of non-resisting Christians grows only gradually’. 
Truly a strange apology! So few are likely to follow Dr Cadoux that 
they will not be able to bring civilization to ruin. For the present, 
peace and progress are to be safeguarded by the soldier who defeats the 
tyrant, the policeman who arrests the criminal, and the magistrate who 
sends him to prison: all these men are engaged in occupations 
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impossible for a Christian, but by their self-sacrifice and devotion to 
duty they keep the roof over the head of the saints, who reward them 
by prayers for their conversion. This is exactly the spirit which made 
conscientious objectors so justly unpopular during the war, and that 
Dr Cadoux should justify it by quoting the teaching of Jesus is a 
demonstration of the certainty with which the letter killeth. There 
is one thing more unchristian (p. 156) than sticking a bayonet into 
an enemy who is on his way to murder your wife and children, 
and that is leaving another man to do it for you. As for the statement 
(p. 173) that such Christian pacificism ‘is the only really radical solution 
of the problem of war’ which the League of Nations cannot solve 
‘because itself contemplates and provides for wars against recalcitrant 
nations’, we can only envy Dr Cadoux his optimism. He must not 
expect to make many converts to such pacificism, but happily the last 
forty pages do not suffice to spoil a really good book. 

We find ourselves in a strangely different atmosphere when we turn 
to Some Ethical Aspects of the Social Question by the Rev. W. 
McDonald, D.D. of St Patrick’s College, Maynooth. The author is 
in no danger of interpreting too literally the precepts of Jesus ; his 
danger seems to be that of forgetting them altogether. In the one 
hundred and fifty pages of the book I do not recall a single quotation 
from the New Testament or any reference to distinctively Christian 
principles, unless the passages transcribed from Roman casuists can 
be classed under that head. Dr M*Donald endeavours to defend by 
principles of abstract justice the theory of Socialism in general, and 
in particular the various trade union regulations with regard to scab 
labour, tainted goods, &c., contesting the assumption which is common 
in the Roman Church that Socialism and Christianity are natural 
enemies. The book suffers from having been written in the early days 
of the war: a good deal of water has flowed under the bridge since 
1915, and certainly the events of the last four years in Russia and 
elsewhere have not strengthened our faith in the stability of ‘ moderate 
socialism’ such as the author defends. 

Incidentally, Dr M*Donald’s treatment of cattle-driving and the 
boycott in Ireland helps us to understand a good deal in recent Irish 
history. He is ‘now disposed to agree with those who condemned 
cattle-driving as a violation of strict justice’ (p. 47). No wonder 
violence flourishes in a land where the Church condemns it in such 
hesitating terms. 

Dr MeDonald calls his book ‘Suggestions for Priests’; I hope 
they will profit by its perusal, but I think they will gain more from 
the unpretentious little volume by Dom Anscar Vonier entitled Zhe 
Christian Mind. The author’s position is that of the mystic, and his 
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main thesis is the supreme importance of the ‘Christian mind’, that is, 
the mind which has drunk deep of the Spirit of Christ. ‘There 
could be no greater danger than an attempt to express Christian life 
only in philosophical, legal, or even canonical terms.’ The author has 
a great admiration for the first and greatest of mystics, St Paul, and he 
transcribes long passages from his epistles to illustrate the Christian 
mind. We must thank the Abbot of Buckfast for an interesting little 
book, the devotional style of which is not a little reminiscent of 
Thomas 4 Kempis. 


The Beginnings of the Divine Society. Essays by Four Parish Priests in 
the Diocese of Hereford, with a preface by the Bishop or HERE- 
FORD (Dr Hensley Henson). (S.P.C.K., London, 1920.) 


THESE four essays are the outcome of the Greek Testament readings 
of the Hereford Ruridecanal Clerical Society. They deal with the 
presentation of the figure of our Lord in the Gospels and with the 
foundation and developement of the Christian Church as recorded 
in the first fifteen chapters of the Acts. Their poSition is that of 
reverent and liberal scholarship, and they abound in sugggstions for the 
interpretation of the N. T. record which are of real value to the student. 
The authors have been much more successful than marf¥ more ambitious 
writers in avoiding reading back into the history of early days the ideas 
and conceptions of a later time. The book seems to give us a picture 
of the Church as it was, and not as a later age may think it ought to 
have been. One quotation from the essay of the Rev. A. B. Wynne 
Willson must suffice :— 


‘ What impression remains upon the student’s mind of the institutional 
growth of the Christian Church? It is that of a quickly growing body, 
separate from others by the rite of Baptism, clearly conscious of their 
community life, binding it up by constant common meals, at which they 
break bread according to their Lord’s command, realizing, as growth 
demands it, the need of organization, using at first the twelve disciples 
as their natural leaders, and, when necessity arose, both adapting an 
ancient Jewish system for local leaders under the Apostles’ oversight, 
and also providing a new order of service to adminster a branch of 
work to which Christian principle gave so great an impetus. Here 
is no portrayal of a fixed plan into which the pulsating life of the 
Church is driven. It is the record of an evolution from birth, in 
which the organic framework grows within the body of the Society’ 
(p. 98f). 

Dr Henson may well ‘commend this little book to the thoughtful 
study of Christian people of all the Churches’, 

P, GARDNER-SMITH. 

VOL. XXIII. 4 
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PATRISTICS. 


Die christliche lateinische Litteratur von Augustinus bis Gregor d. Gr., 
von Gustav KRUGER. (Sonderdruck aus MARTIN SCHAN2’ Ge- 
sthichte der rimischen Litteratur, IV. Teil, 2. Halfte: Die Litteratur 
des 5. und 6. Jahrhunderts, von MARTIN SCHANZ, CaRL Hosius und 
Gustav KrUGER.) (Beck, Munich, 1920.) 


Tue work of which the title is here given is not obtainable by itself. 
It is a portion (nearly 300 large octavo pages) of the fourth volume of 
Martin Schanz’s History of Roman Literature. Schanz’s history has 
long been known and valued by latinists everywhere. When it first 
appeared it was one of the surprises from which the history of classical 
philology is no more exempt than that of any other study. Schanz had 
become known for his important critical editions of a number of 
dialogues of Plato, but, without finishing the complete edition of Plato 
expected of him, he turned to the field of Latin literature, in the 
endeavour to produce for Iwan von Miiller’s Handbuch a much more 
extensive work than the indispensable Teuffel-Schwabe (fifth edition, 
1890), which was valued most of all perhaps for its bibliography. 
Schanz allowed himself much more space for literary criticism in par- 
ticular, and every part of his work has gone into a third edition, except 
the first half of the fourth volume, which has as yet reached only 
a second edition (1914). As Schanz planned the book it was to go 
down to Justinian. When his death occurred on December 15, 1914, 
a portion of the last part was already in type. It was wisely decided 
that the work should be completed by two scholars, each of them 
eminent in his own sphere. Carl Hosius (now of Wiirzburg), the accom- 
plished editor of Lucan, received charge of the non-Christian part, and 
Gustav Kriiger of Giessen took over the Christian part, each endeavouring 
to carry out Schanz’s method. The result is a stately volume of seven 
hundred pages which at once takes its place as by far the best guide to 
Latin literature from A.D. 400 to 600. I say 600, because the writers 
have wisely extended Schanz’s plan for a generation or so, and thus 
included Gregory the Great. If there is here some overlapping with 
Manitius’s work in the same series no one will regret this, as Manitius 
is not really interested in Christian literature. Readers of the JouRNAL 
unacquainted with Schanz’s work should be informed that Christian 
Latin literature has been from the very beginning treated with the same 
respect and fullness as non-Christian. The portions which concern the 
student of the Latin Fathers are the third part (second half), and the 
whole of the fourth part. These can be obtained separately from 
the portions concerned with the earlier literature. 

A few trifling errors have been noted: on p. 397 for ‘Maas’ read 
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‘Maass’; p. 398 read ‘J. E. B. Mayor’ for ‘J. E. Mayor’; p. 453 
(twice) read ‘A. J. Smith’ for ‘A. G. Smith’; p. 544 for ‘48’ read 
‘18’, and for ‘Souten’ read ‘Souter’; p. 566 for ‘Ommaney’ read 
‘Ommanney’. 


Gregorit Nysseni Opera: volumen i, Contra Eunomium libri i et ii: 
edidit VERNERUS JAEGER. (Weidmann, Berlin, 1921.) 


STUDENTS of the post-Nicene period have had cause to feel jealous 
of students of the ante-Nicene period, especially in these last years, 
when the Berlin series of ante-Nicene Greek Fathers has done so much 
to improve the texts of these earlier writers. In particular, many of us 
have sighed for scientific editions of the Cappadocian Fathers. The 
valuable edition of the Catechetical Oration of Gregory of Nyssa by 
Dr Srawley has only whetted our appetite for more of the same whole- 
some and satisfying fare. Our hopes have been from time to time 
encouraged by the publication of preparatory work, Misier’s on Gregory 
of Nazianzus, and Bessiéres’s on Basil of Caesarea. We can happily 
look for a new Gregory of Nazianzus from the Krakau Academy, and in 
the volume now before us we greet the first of an edition of Gregory of 
Nyssa, made possible by the fund collected in honour of the 
sixtieth birthday of the well-known Hellenist, Ulrich von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff.. It is of interest to learn that Wilamowitz, like Porson, 
has an especial fondness for Gregory of Nazianzus. 

Criticism of the present volume is rendered somewhat difficult by the 
fact that the prolegomena are reserved for the second, but the editor 
gives here a list of his MSS, and the references in the apparatus to the 
earlier edition by Morel (1638), reproduced in Migne’s Patrologia 
Graeca t. xlv, make it possible to gauge the extent of the advance which 
Jager has made. 

The MSS are: (1) Vaticanus graecus 447 (saec. xii); (2) Mediceo- 
Laurentianus plut. vi 17 (saec. x—xi) ; (3) Ambrosianus C 2rs inf. (saec. 
xii ex.) ; (4) Lesbiacus Mitylenensis monast. St Iohannis 6 (saec. xii) ; 
(5) Athous Vatopedi 118 (saec. xi-xii); (6) Vat. gr. 424 (saec. xiii) ; 
(7) Vat. gr. 1907 (saec. xiii); (8) Venetus Marcianus graecus lxix (501) 
(saec. xii-xiii). From this enumeration it is fairly evident that some of 
the MSS can never have been seen by any earlier editor, and possible 
that not one of them was known to any of Jager’s predecessors. He 
has therefore had a great opportunity, of which he has not been slow to 
take advantage. 

A perusal of the text and apparatus makes it possible to state at once 

1 This scholar is now seventy-three years of age. 


? Oehler’s edition of the Contra Eunomium (1864) does not seem to be mentioned 
here. 
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that all the earlier editions are entirely outclassed. The improvements 
are numerous. The text is printed on an attractive page with broad 
margins, spaced type being employed for the quotations from Gregory’s 
Arian adversary Eunomius. Immediately below the text the scripture 
references are recorded, and in addition—a most welcome feature— 
parallels from Basil against Eunomius. and other works to which allusion 
is made. A further excellent feature of this part of the book is a number 
of explanatory notes of a most helpful nature, indicating that the editor 
has made a thorough study of the subject-matter of the Cappadocian 
Fathers as well as other earlier Greek literature. At the foot of the 
page comes the apparatus criticus, neatly printed and easy of consultation. 

A few illustrations of the improved text may be given, out of a very 
large number: Migne p. 248 evayyeAuxov; Jager edayyéduov: Migne 
249 @ewpa; Jager épewpa: Migne 252 év rH éxxAnoia; Jager é& 77 
éxxAnoia Tov Kupiov: Migne 253 xareyvwpicpevy ; Jager xareyAwrrpery : 
Migne 256 vopwv; Jager povwy: sid. Migne dyrewayOjva; Jager 
dvriraxOyvac: Migne 257 évordlor ra pypara ; Jager évordlorro pjpara: 
Migne ibid. haxorpiBwva otpatwryy ; Jager daorpiBwvd twa otpatwirny : 
Migne 272 xaOvBpicovew ; Jager xabvdycovew. Most of the improve- 
ments of the text are due to the MSS, but it would be unjust to the 
editor not to mention that a number of them are due to his own know- 
ledge of Greek literature. 

A book thoroughly to be recommended.' 


Arnobe: Son Guvre: these complémentaire pour lobtention du Doctorat 
és-Lettres.... F. GABARRovU. (Champion, Paris, 1921.) 


Tuis is an attractive, useful, and competent monograph. There is 
nothing quite like it either in English or German, and it deserves 
a hearty welcome. The author discusses the following topics very 
sanely within comparatively small space: the life and character of 
Arnobius, the sources of his works (Plato, Lucretius, the Gnostics, 
Cornelius Labeo, Clement of Alexandria), and his method in polemics, 
his psychology and metaphysics, his religion, and his philosophic value. 
The volume concludes with a bibliography. The opinions Gabarrou 
advances are likely to command general agreement. The printing 
is not, however, as accurate as might be desired, and the paper is of the 
poorer quality to which we have latterly become accustomed. The fol- 
lowing errors should be corrected : ‘ Cornificus’ for ‘ Cornificius’ (p. 12) ; 
‘ supertitions’ (p. 14); on p. 15 Ps-Jerome on the Psalms is quoted 
without question as ‘Jerome’; * Philologie’ for ‘ Philologus’ on p. 27 
n. 4; ‘quamdoquidem’ (p. 31); ‘ promeri’ for ‘ promereri’ (p. 37). 


' It ought to be mentioned that what is here called book ii is really book xii 
(or xiii) of the earlier editions, 
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Le Latin @Arnobe, par Francois GABARRov. (Champion, Paris, 
1921.) 

No one will dispute the need for a monograph on the latinity of 
Arnobius. For, while Tertullian and Cyprian have each been provided 
with a study of the kind, Arnobius has somehow been neglected. The 
Vienna edition (by Reifferscheid, 1875) is one of the earlier volumes of the 
series to which it belongs, and the linguistic index is in consequence 
meagre, and at times even misleading. Prof. John E. B. Mayor some- 
where points out that it lacks the rare word dacuda, though Forcellini 
records it. Gabarrou had the splendid works of Bonnet and Goelzer as 
models for imitation, and has produced a substantial work of value. 

Here and there we find signs of inexperience, and the ‘ Index Biblio- 
graphique’ is very defective, a fault due perhaps to the author’s distance 
from an adequate library. Such works as the Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae, Archiv fiir lateinische Lexikographie, Gradenwitz’s Latercul 
Vocum Latinarum, Watson’s Style and Language of St Cyprian, and the 
various works of the Swedish scholar, Einar Léfstedt of Lund, are con- 
spicuous by their absence. In fact no one should now dare to write on 
the later Latin without familiarizing himself with the works of Léfstedt, 
one of the very greatest living latinists. It happens also that Léfstedt 
published Avnodiana in 1917, an important work which ought to have 
been known to Gabarrou. Further defects are the references to Hoppe 
De sermone Tertullianeo quaestiones selectae (1897) instead of Hoppe’s 
much more important Syntax und Stil des Tertullian (1903), and to the 
third edition of Stolz and Schmalz’s Lateinische Grammatik (1900) 
instead of the much-improved fourth edition (r910). The printing, 
especially of Greek words, is not as accurate as it should be, and the 
quality of the paper on which the book is printed earns sympathy for 
the author. 

A few details concerning the book proper: excttatio (if the lexica are 
right) should be added to the list of substantives in -tio (p. 15) ; feruun- 
cudus should surely be identified with ferdunculus, furunculus, and means 
‘a boil’ (p. 33); orditus appears under -icus (p. 51); partiliter is found 
very often in Firmicus Maternus (p. 59) ; /erridiliter (if the dictionaries 
are right) should have been given on p. 60; to the best of my belief, 
typhus (p. 74) is confined to African writers (in Aug. specially frequent) ; 
viscera ought perhaps sometimes to be taken in the older sense, ‘ flesh’ 
(p. 76); on faeculentus (p. 80) see Thes.; uwacare in the sense ‘étre 
superflu, inutile’, also in Tert. (p. 82); guanti = quot is said (p. 162) 
to occur in Seneca the Elder, a statement borrowed from Bayard on 
Cyprian, who in his turn borrows it from Forcellini; but the reference 
in Forcellini happens to be untraceable, and the text has probably been 
corrected in the interval, as Schmalz, p. 629, omits all reference to Seneca 
the Elder; it is loose language to say (p. 184) that pignus = Uibert, the 
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proper equation being fignora = liberi, propingui (this also occurs in 
the poets, e.g. Lucan iii 33, with reference to Caesar as father in-law 
of Pompey). 

We have learned to associate monographs on the later Latin authors 
rather with France than with any other country, and the hope may be 
expressed that Monsieur Gabarrou will make further contributions to the 
subject. 


S. Benedicti Regula Monachorum: herausgegeben und philologisch 
erklart von BENNO LINDERBAUER, O.S.B. Verlag des Bene- 
diktinerstiftes Metten 1922 (published October 1921). 

Scuotars who take an interest in the matter are aware that during 
the past quarter of a century much study has been devoted to the Rude 
of St Benedict. The work of W6lfflin, Traube, Plenkers, and Morin 
culminated in the exquisite edition of Abbot Butler, which appeared 
in 1912. In it were provided a scientific text with introduction, critical 
notes, a discussion of the text in select passages, a classification of the 
teaching of the book, and indexes of scripture "passages, other sources, 
words, and matters. The edition was called ‘critico-practica’, and as 
such retains all its value. The new book before us might be called 
‘ critico-philologico-practica’, The chief difference between it and 
Butler’s edition lies in the greater attention paid to orthographical 
and philological matters generally. Yet the editor seeks at the same 
time to find readers among the monks whose lives have to be guided 
by the Rule. 

The raison @étre of such a book as this lies in the fact, first made 
perfectly clear by Traube, that Benedict himself, not being a man of 
learning and high education like the great Fathers, wrote his Aw/e in 
rather a colloquial style. No ancient or modern written work is 
entirely colloquial, and Benedict did possess literary culture, as Butler 
has clearly shewn ; but there are very many traces of colloquial Latin 
in the book as it is preserved in St Gall MS 914 (saec. ix in.), which 
Traube proved was a copy of Benedict’s autograph, and therefore the 
most important of allthe MSS. A study of colloquial Latin is interest- 
ing not only for its own sake and that of the Romance languages, but 
because it puts the extraordinary artificiality of classical Latin into 
bolder relief. The model philological commentary on a late Latin 
work rich in colloquial elements is beyond question that of the Swedish 
scholar Léfstedt on the Jé#nerarium Aetheriae abbatissae, and of this 
work Linderbauer has made extensive use. Amidst the ‘sonstige 
Literatur’ (pp. 9-14) many expected works are mentioned, but except 
for Lindsay’s Latin Language and Watson’s Sty and Language of 
St Cyprian nothing British has been thought worthy of mention : 
Mayor’s Latin Heptateuch emphatically deserved it. Our younger 
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scholars who think of devoting themselves to the later Latin will know 
what to expect in the way of encouragement and recognition from 
the younger German scholars interested in that department. 

The book deserves high commendation. Save for the neglect of 
British work there is not, I think, any general criticism of an adverse 
nature that can be passed upon it. Even the printing and paper are 
admirable. The editor has collated some MSS, and has also had 
access to collations made by Edm. Schmidt, but he has not furnished 
a critical apparatus. This last he has doubtless ieft to Plenkers, whose 
Vienna edition was understood to be nearly complete some years before 
the war. . 

Perhaps the best use to which I can put my space is to add notes of 
a supplementary or corrective character. Page 27, the Spanish MSS 
of the Ru/e are doubtless worthless, but the same may not be true of 
the ninth-century (Visigothic) MS of Zmaragdus’s commentary in the 
John Rylands Library; p. 29, mercis is probably at least as common 
as merces in old patristic MSS; p. 96, on aurem cordis, the parallel 
expression auditor cordis might have been quoted from Tert. Ora¢. 17, 
Cypr. domin. orat. 4, Ps-Aug. Quaest. 18, 1; p. 105, the possible 
influence of Greek on the comparative = superlative should have been 
mentioned ; pp. 107-108, the acc. and inf. construction occurs also 
with elicio, hortor, mando, permitto, praecipio, precor in late authors ; 
p. 120, for ‘ Miodonsky’ read ‘ Miodonski’, and instead of ‘ Friebel 129’ 
refer to Thesaurus s.v.; Pp. 122, it is probable that wm had perished 
long before Benedict’s time, and for the non-enclitic me Tertullian 
(cf. index to Mayor’s Afol.) should have been quoted; p. 123, for 
‘die Ubersetzung’ read ‘eine Ubersetzung’, and ammonet should be 
read, as probably the accepted form in Benedict’s time (cf. guemam- 
modum, amministro, &c., in excellent MSS of other authors) ; p. 135, 
the plural conspectibus might have been illustrated by odtutibus; p. 147, 
good parallels for the list of capituda are to be found in Cyprian Ad 
Quirinum and the Latin Irenaeus, &c.; p. 151, what is true of eremita 
is also abundantly true of heremus; p. 170, Pelagius also uses the 
reflexive conuertens ; p. 173, I fail to see how so/ummodo is any more 
a ‘falsch gebildetes Wort’ than /antummodo (it seems to me exactly 
parallel); p. 182, ¢vansitoriis et terrenis is surmised to be from an 
ecclesiastical author, but the source is not given; the nearest I can get 
to it is Aug. Serm. 113. 6 ‘de terrenis istis et uanissimis et caducae uitae 
transitoriis’, and it is probably Augustinian in any case, whether this be 
the passage or not, since no writer uses /vansitorius so often as Aug. ; 
pp. 188-1869, it is an exaggeration to say that procul dudio ‘ fast verdrangt ’ 
sine dubio in late Latin; and what about adsgue dubio? p. 194, 
the note on sfiritalis might be put more strongly ; has any one seen 
the other form in any document older than the eleventh century ? 
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Pp. 195, Saepe occurs sixteen times in Firmicus Maternus, even though 
it be found only three times in the first half of the work; p. 203, for 
‘Mayer’ read ‘ Meyer’; p. 216, ergo ideo deserved a special note, it 
occurs twice in Ambst.; p. 218, for gro causal Léfstedt 156 might also 
have been cited; p. 239, a note on the relative frequency of dominico 
and dominica die in Latin would have been welcome; p. 241, to the 
illustrations of De prophetarum a number more can be added (recorded 
in my forthcoming vol. i of Pelagius, p. 84); p. 253, a reference to 
Rottmanner’s Geistesfriichte aus der Klosterzelle (Miinchen, 1908) 
pp. 135 ff should have been subjoined; p. 260, it is hardly correct 
to say that omnimodis is ‘eine volkstiimliche Zusammenziehung aus 
omnibus modis’ ; rather it is made on the analogy of mu/timodis, which 
may be so described; p. 265, on vepertus, there should have been 
a note on the prevalent late spelling reppertus; p. 299, add, for 
deteriorare, Ambst. (five times); see also Zhes.; for meliorare, Ambst. 
eighteen times, and other exx. in the glossary to Mayor and Lumby’s 
edition of Bede, Hist. Zcc/. iii, iv; p. 311, the double gender (neut. 
and fem.) of sascha in Latin might have been alluded to; p. 316, 
eptaticus is hardly so ‘selten’ as the editor imagines ; p. 318, a cluster 
of further examples of fomes (metaph.) in Mayor Latin Heptateuch 
pp. 106-107, to which add Rufin. 4. e. ix 10 § 8 (I have noted seven 
other exx. in late authors), and consult Zes.; p. 320, on the added 
sibi, cf. Ioh. v 18 dis ap. Ambst., proprium sibi; p. 323, for rennuo 
(= réd-nuo), cf. also Mart. (codd.), Hier. epist. (codd.); p. 335, it would 
have been interesting to learn whether any of the MSS give the form 
pusillianimis ; p. 356, the editor does not seem to know that the form 
veteri owes its prevalence in late Latin to the metrical requirements of 
hexameter verse; p. 362, add asperos et duros (Ambst., p. 130A); 
p. 366, as a parallel to irrido, suado might have been cited ; p. 369, on 
tulit, Pelagius may now be added (vol. i p. 113 of my edition); p. 381, 
in connexion with titles like paterna reuerentia, Aug. should not have 
been overlooked. 

All who are interested in late authors should acquire this well-indexed 
book. The author deserves a welcome to the ranks of specialists in 
late Latin. 

A. SOUTER. 


The Lollard Bible and other Medieval Biblical Versions, by MARGARET 
DeanesLy, M.A. (Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and 
Thought, edited by G. G. Coutton, M.A.) (Cambridge: at the 
University Press, 1920.) 


CARDINAL GaSQUET’s article, putting forward the novel view that 
the ‘ Wycliffite’ translation of the Bible was really the work of orthodox 
Catholics, and so the gift of the Church to her children, was originally 
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published in the Dublin Review for June 1894. Good reasons for 
thinking that the view was false were given by Sir F. G. Kenyon in 
Our Bible and the Ancient MSS., 1895 (a book which has since reached 
its third edition, and which might, perhaps, have been mentioned by 
Miss Deanesly) and by Mr F. D. Matthew in the January English 
Historical Review of the same year. Two years later the Cardinal 
replied by reprinting his original paper in a collection of Essays entitled 
The Old English Bible, adding a supplementary article in answer to his 
critics. But his theory (and something more) was annihilated by an 
anonymous writer in the Church Quarterly Review, Oct. 1900 and 
Jan. tg901, and there the controversy, in the minds of all reasonable 
readers, ended. 

Miss Deanesly’s book, then, is no answer to Cardinal Gasquet. His 
mere reprint of Zhe Old English Bible in 1908 needed none. The 
Lollard Bible (which might well have been given the more comprehen- 
sive title of Bible Reading in the Middle Ages) has a far wider scope. 
It intends ‘to put the history of English biblical translations into its 
European background, and to consider English medieval translations 
historically from new material’. And this ambitious programme it 
carries out with great thoroughness and much spirit, concluding with 
a most valuable and interesting appendix of original documents. 

It is unnecessary here and now to subject this work to a microscopic 
examination. This has been done elsewhere by learned persons, and 
the book has come through triumphantly. But one general considera- 
tion may be hazarded. 

The Lollard Bible is the first volume of a series, edited by Mr G. G. 
Coulton, which hopes to restore the balance between History and the 
Physical Sciences in the attention of the reading public. This series, 
following Mabillon’s ideal, is, in the language of the editor’s Preface, 
‘to proclaim certainties as certain, falsehoods as false, and uncertainties 
as dubious’. But can any conclusion that depends in the last resort 
on the argumentum e silentio be more than dubious? And do some of 
the more laboured in this work depend on more? For example, 
Purvey was the author of the General Prologue (and therefore of the 
second version of the Wycliffite Bible) because ‘the General Prologue 
was written by a man of great learning, a Lollard undergoing persecu- 
tion in 1395: John Purvey was the only Lollard doctor, or learned 
Lollard, holding out at that date, and must therefore have been its 
author’. Is not this to proclaim an uncertainty certain ? 

It seems possible that later volumes of the series, if they really do 
‘proclaim uncertainties as dubious’, may be much smaller than this 
one. They may then, perhaps, even though published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press, cost less than thirty-one shillings and sixpence 


net. This would indeed be something. BS Geussenn Seiko 
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Mithra ou Sarapis Koopoxpdtwp, by F. Cumont. (Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. (Comptes rendus des séances rg19, 
p. 313 f.) 


PROFESSOR CUMONT discusses the meaning of the title Koopoxpérwp 
in an inscription unearthed in the underground chambers of the Thermae 
of Caracalla. It runs as follows :— 

Els Zeds | Sdpamis | “HAros | Koopoxpdrwp | dveixyros. 

On the reverse side we read :-— 

Ad ‘Hiiw peyddAw Sapdmids cwrjps rrAovrodéry ernxdw edepyéry dvexyrw 
Mi6pa. xapuornptov. 

A careful examination of the monument by M. Louis Canet revealed 
the fact that Mérpas had been engraven over Sdpams. Prof. Cumont 
explains the substitution of the name Mirpas by supposing that the 
priests of Mithra had obtained possession of a temple of Sarapis, and 
had then engraven the name of their god on the monument both in 
front and on the reverse side. The epithet dvixyros (= Persian 
Nabarze) is often applied to Mithra ; but the title Koopoxpdrwp, though 
it is sometimies assigned to Sarapis, is not used of Mithra in his original 
character. 

The term Kocpoxpdarwp is of astrological origin, and applied to the 
planets. Prof. Cumont adduces as evidence the Anthologies of Vettius 
Valens, who wrote at the time of the Antonines, but he remarks, no 
doubt rightly, that some of the passages there compiled may be of 
earlier date. He finds Koopoxpdrwp (= planet) used by an obscure 
writer, Pseudo-Petosiris (second century B.c.). Proclus, the Neo- 
platonist (flor. a. p. 440), speaks of the planets as xocpoxpdropes and 
again of the seven xoopoxparopes, of which the sun is the head. This 
idea may be derived ultimately from Babylonian astrology, for Jastrow 
(Religion Babyloniens i p. 254) states that Shamash (the Sun-God) was 
called in Assyria ‘ master of the universe ’. 

According to astrological doctrines the planets determined all human 
events. Their influence was conceived by the Babylonians as sometimes 
favourable and at other times pernicious. M.Cumont reminds us that 
the Mazdeans believed that the planets were in league with Ahriman, 
while the fixed stars were the allies of Ormuzd (Zend Avesta, Introduc- 
tion by Darmesteter lxxiv and Rashn Yast xxiv). 

But the planets not only dominated space ; they also regulated time, 
and each of them had a special power over a part of its duration. So 
they were at the same time xoopoxparopes and xpovoxparopes. The ideas 
of eternity and universality were combined in the power attributed to 
these astral bodies. Prof. Cumont refers to a Semitic inscription at 
Palmyra, where 52 x" (lord of all) alternates with xoby x7 (lord of 
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ages). We might add that the Persian Time-God (Aisv = Zervan 
Akarana) is engraven on his body with the signs of the zodiac. 

But, as M. Cumont points out, Christianity dealt a deadly blow at the 
doctrine of astrological fatalism. ‘The glorious name (i. e. xoopoxpérwp) 
which had reached the zenith of honours in heaven and on earth was 
degraded by the Christian revolution.’ St Paul warns his fellow- 
Christians against these ‘ world-rulers’ in the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
‘For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against the prin- 
cipalities, against the powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness 
(xox poxpatopas Tod axdrous Tovrov), against the spiritual hosts of wicked- 
ness in the heavenly places’(Eph. virz). _Wecannot be certain whether 
St Paul is thinking chiefly of the planets, or of heathen deities in general, 
but at any rate he regards them as evil powers. Prof. Cumont does not 
discuss the question how far St Paul would be influenced by the cos- 
mological speculations of the Jewish apocalyptic writers. He refers to 
the Gnostic doctrine, which appears also in Mithraism, that the soul 
passes through the planetary spheres, of which the gates were guarded 
by a ruler (dpywv). But we must agree with him when he says that it 
is doubtful whether St Paul had such ideas in his mind. The specula- 
tions of Marcion and other Gnostics may have had their roots in earlier 
theories, but it does not seem probable that St Paul was much affected 
by such conceptions of the souF or the universe. 

Prof. Cumont has thrown fresh light on one of the most perplexing 
problems of New Testament theology. 

L. PATTERSON. 


Russian Dissenters, by F.C. CONYBEARE (Harvard Theological Studies x), 
(Cambridge, Mass., and Milford, London, 1921.) 


In the Preface to this important book of 370 pages Dr Conybeare 
declares that it is not a work of original research, but I venture to 
think that there must be very few Englishmen who possess enough 
knowledge of the subject to discover this, much less to question 
Dr Conybeare’s account of Russian Nonconformity. He has gathered 
together into one volume the story of the Old Believers, both those 
who have a clergy and the Bezpopovtsy or Priestless Sect, the Dukhobors 
and other ‘rationalist’ Sects of South Russia, and finally the ‘ mystic’ 
Sects, Khlysty and Skoptsy. Most of us have from time to time heard 
tales of heterodox Russians, who held extraordinary beliefs or practised 
unheard-of customs, but one has had little idea of how they were 
related to the general stream of Russian religious life. Dr Conybeare’s 
book enables us to put such people into their proper niche. 

A specially interesting feature of these Russian Dissenters is their 
doctrines and practices about Marriage, ranging from those who regarded 
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a duly-ordained priest essential to a Christian marriage to those who 
rejected marriage altogether. After the great schism of 1666 it became 
impossible for the nonconformists to perpetuate their succession and 
to ordain fresh priests, and at last they were left without a ministry. 
These Old Believers (the Raskol) abominated the State Church, which 
said Alleluia three times instead of twice in its services. They could 
not accept marriage at the hands of priests who gave the blessing with 
three fingers raised instead of two, and so they had no choice but to 
remain ‘virgin’. But, as Dr Conybeare points out (p. 192), it is only 
a minority of the Raskol which either practised or preached the monastic 
ideal. It was only what may be called ritual or ecclesiastical virginity 
that was insisted upon: the sin was not in a man and woman living 
together, but in accepting marriage from the State Church. As 
Dr Conybeare says on p. 201: ‘The Bezpopovtsy had never heard of 
any form of marriage but the sacramental and religious one. Under 
stress of circumstances they invented civil marriage, and Ivanovski and 
others have as little right to say that they reject marriage and live in 
debauchery or concubinage as Catholics would have to say the same 
thing of their Protestant neighbours.’ 

Undoubtedly, however, there have been in Russia ascetic sects, and 
also monstrous ones such as the Skoptsy, with whom actual emascula- 
tion is the supreme sacrament (p. 367). Dr Conybeare agrees with 
Professor Grass of Dorpat? that the Khlysty are to be reckoned among 
the genuine ascetic sects, and that the tales of promiscuity and licence 
often circulated with regard to them are as unfounded as the ‘ Thyestean 
banquets’ of the early Christians (p. 353). These interesting folk are 
taken by Dr Conybeare to be direct descendants of the Bogomils, and 
their adoptionist Christology to be a genuine survival of early Christian 
speculation ; but it is difficult to make sure of the lineage of a family 
without written records. What is certain is that some of their hymns 
have a curious ring. That quoted on p. 345 (too long to give here in 
full) reads to me very much like the Odes of Solomon. Another is 
said to be used in their dance as they scourge themselves (p. 355) : 

‘I scourge, scourge, I seek Christ. 

Come down to us, Christ, from the seventh heaven, 

Circle with us, Christ, in the holy ring, 

Hover down from heaven, Lord, Holy Ghost!’ 
Does not this sound like an echo of the famous dance-song in the Acts 
of John? ‘There can here be no genetic connexion. 


F. C. BurkITT. 


See e.g. his excellent Art. called ‘ Men of God’, in Hastings’s E, R. £. 
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Set Scritti antitriteisticd in lingua siriaca per GIUSEPPE FURLANI 
(Patrologia Orientalis, tome xiv, fasc. 4). (Firmin-Didot, Paris, 
1920.) 


Amonc the many controversies which grew out of the great Mono- 
physite schism that of the so-called Tritheists is one of the most obscure. 
{t arose we do not know exactly how or when, never, so far as we know, 
produced any real schism, and died without leaving a trace behind it ; 
so that it was of little interest to later generations. The Tritheist 
writings have naturally not been preserved, and are known to us only 
in the fragments quoted by those who wrote against them ; and the con- 
temporary, John of Ephesus, from whom our knowledge of the history 
of the controversy is chiefly drawn, was no theologian and scarcely deals 
with the theological question. Dr Furlani is therefore performing 
a great service to theological knowledge by taking upon himself the task 
of publishing all texts dealing with the matter that are to be found in 
Syriac MSS, and the first instalment has now appeared in the present 
fascicule, which contains six antitritheistic documents with Italian 
translations. Three of these the editor believes to be original Syriac 
works, not translations from Greek ; but, as he reserves a full examina- 
tion of them till the other documents have appeared, it would be 
premature to discuss this question here. We may perhaps hope that in 
addition to the theological controversy, of which in consequence of his 
knowledge of philosophy he is specially competent to treat, he will also 
enter upon the very obscure history of the dispute. The origin of 
Tritheism is ascribed by Michael the Syrian (Barhebraeus, whom 
Dr Furlani cites, only copies Michael) to a certain John Askasnagis (?) 
who lived under Justinian and of whom nothing is known; but it is 
generally supposed that the real founder was the celebrated Aristotelian 
John the Grammarian, commonly called Philoponus, of whom several 
works on other subjects are extant, but who also is from a historical 
point of view a very obscure figure. Why Dr Furlani calls him John of 
Caesarea I do not know, and it would be interesting to know what 
reason there can be for describing him as patriarch of Alexandria even 
with a query, though in Herzog-Haupt’s Encyclopaedia also he is called 
‘bishop of Alexandria’. When Dr Furlani says that he lived in the 
latter half of the sixth century, it must surely be a slip, for he is quoted 
by Leontius, who seems to have died before 550. Probably, however, 
these matters will be made clear in the concluding dissertation. The 
fascicule ends with some useful indexes, but the reference to p. 19 for 
a citation of Severus should be to p. 20, the error being probably caused 
by a change of pagination. 

E. W. Brooks. 
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